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PROSPECTUS. 


In commencing a new series of this work, it may be proper to 
give a succinct account of the reasons which have induced us to 
adopt its present form; together with the general range of topics 
which it is intended hereafter to embrace. 

The Methodist Magazine was, until within a few years past, our 
only periodical publication. We have now the Childs Maga- 
cine, designed for children:—the Youth's Instructer and Sabbath 
School and Bible Class Assistant, intended for those approaching 
mature age, and also for adults who have not convenient leisure or 
means for larger works ;—together with the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, embracing in its columns every miscellaneous interest of 
weekly occurrence. These, too, are all tributary to the interests 
of our charitable and benevolent mstitutions, and particularly to 
those devoted to the cause of Bibles, Sabbath Schools, Tracts, and 
Missions. For the ordinary purposes of intelligence, and for gene- 
ral miscellaneous articles, which for such mediums of communica- 
tion must necessarily be short, these periodicals seem to be sufficient. 
It may be remarked also, that many of the topics which formerly 
gave value to the monthly numbers of our Magazine,—the religious 
uarratives and lighter miscellanies,—now find, since the introduc- 
tion of a weekly religious newspaper, their appropriate place in that 
vehicle. Indeed, it has often happened since the commencement of 
ourweekly paper, that after having much of our matter for the Maga- 
zine actually in type, or even on the press, before we could get it 
into circulation, it has been anticipated, and spread abroad, through 
the speedier medium of the Christian Advocate and Journal. If we 
continue to occupy similar grounds with regard to matter, this 
occasional interference will unavoidably contmue to occur, not- 
withstanding the editors of the paper are- equally desirous with 
ourselves to act entirely in concert. It is therefore deemed expe- 
dient, in future, to omit in the Magazine such topics of ordinary 
occurrence, and to occupy the space thus redeemed with miscella- 
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9 PROSPECTUS. 


neous disquisitions. And as the subjects treated of will become 
more generally those of wide and permanent interest, and will 
require more extended and varied discussion, it is believed that 
quarterly periods of publication will be best adapted to this object. 
Our numbers will accordingly hereafter be thus issued,—quar- 
terly instead of monthly,—and will average three times the quantity 
of pages formerly contained in the monthly numbers. 

For this class of periodicals there is certainly a greater vacancy 
in the department of theological journals, at the present day, than 
in any other; and particularly in our own denomination. There is 
danger, too, of satisfying ourselves, on one hand, with light and 
transient reading, and, on the other, with light and transient 
writing. We yet need a journal which shall draw forth the most 
matured efforts of our best writers, whether in the ministry, or 
among other intelligent and literary contributors ; where also they 
may have room for ampler and more exact discussion, in a record 
which shall endure for the inspection of posterity. There are very 
many also in the wide circle of our friends, who have both taste 
and adequate means, for patronizing such a work ; and one such is 
highly desirable, as weil for their satisfaction, as to lead others to the 
cultivation of a similar taste. Much of the matter, it is ealcu- 
lated, will be original ; yet it is our intention also to avail ourselves 
of the best articles that can be selected, from periodicals, or other 
publications, of our own country, or of foreign countries ; and to 
present them to our readers either entire, or in part, or in the form 
of abridgments, compilations, or abstracts, as may be deemed most 
conducive both to their rational pleasure, and to their solid and last- 
ing benefit. Theology, embracing those evangelical views of truth 
so essential to genuine and enlightened piety, will occupy a pro- 
minent place in this work. Yet the general interests of humanity, 
morality, literature, and science, shall not be overlooked. 

To aid in the accomplishment of these objects, in addition to the 
domestic and foreign journals with which we shall be furnished, we 
have taken measures to engage the regular assistance of able writers ; 
of whom our improving ministry, and our growing academies and 
colleges, we trust, will contribute to furnish an increasing number. 
Reviews of works, and particularly of such as have any bearing on 
us as a denomination, whether adversely or favourably, with cha- 
vacteristie or other notices of new publications, shall share our 
pages ; which shall also be open to the vindication not only of the 
doctrines, but of the institutions, discipline, and polity, of the Method- 
igt Episcopal Chureh. "These, of late, have been assailed with a 
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virulence of invective which would be truly amazing, had we not 
been taught that when our own familiar friends, in whom we trust- 
ed, lift up their heel against us, they become our cruelest foes. 
The ignominious reproaches which some of these have uttered, 
have been eagerly taken up and propagated by watchful adver- 
saries, who have been baffled in the occasions which they have 
sought against us on other grounds; and even some political papers, 
whose editors stand connected with our opponents in ways known 
to us, though not known to the public, have joined in the hue and 
cry. “ Report,” say they, “and we will report it.” Thus the body 
of our fellow citizens, and of other denominations, have had pressed 
upon them the most frightful caricatures of our system, calculated 
to render us truly odious: whilst with a patience of endurance 
scarcely paralleled, we have submitted almost in silence, though 
with the means in our power of the most perfect refutation of such 
deliberate scandals. 

The time we believe has come to afford both to the civil and to 
the religious community of our country, an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the true principles of our polity and disci- 
pline, as well as with our doctrines; and to rebuke the incessant 
obloquy of those who heap upon us such perpetual and unfeeling 
aspersions. This we purpose to do. Indeed it can no longer be 
avoided, without manifest disobedience to the Divine injunction, not 
to let our good be evil spoken of. Never were the Methodist minis- 
iry, in Europe and in America, and, in fact, through the world, more 


zealously or more successfully engaged in spreading the gospel of 


the Redeemer, and in every good work ; and never were they more 
recklessly and shamelessly reviled. It may truly be said, “ A great 
and effectual door is opened to us, and there are many adversaries.” 
Never was there a time, too, when we had greater need of union, 
and of spurning the foul fiend of strife ; because there never was a 
time when our common enemy more desperately put into requi- 
sition every instrument for effecting his grand device, of arraying 
irother against brother, well knowing 


** The sheep he never can devour 
Unless he first divide.” 


We are not ignorant of his devices. But with God’s blessing, and 
his people’s prayers and help, we trust to contribute to counteract 
them. ; 

The obligation of self-defence, we conceive, rests on communi- 
ties, equally as on families, or on individuals. Indeed on religious 
communities especially, the obligation is greatly more imperious ; 
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PROSPECTUS. 


because, with them, multitudes of others are concerned, both ot 
the present and of future generations. A good name is better than 
precious ointment : and in proportion as we passively submit to the 
excitement of unjust prejudice against us, in the same ratio may 
our usefulness be hindered. We trust, nevertheless, that this pain- 
ful necessity will not always exist ; that our opponents may yet be 
taught to treat us at least with somewhat more courtesy and can- 
dour ; and that we may gradually be enabled, in our future num- 
bers, to introduce a greater proportion and variety of such matter 
as shall be more congenial both with our own feelings and with 
those of our readers. This is our earuest desire, and, grace assist- 
ing, shall be our aim. | 
We are aware that there may be some among our real friends 
who may differ from us on some points of mere ecclesiastical polity, 
though entirely agreeing with us in doctrines and discipline, and in 
all the excellent institutions and means of grace which we so richly 
enjoy. To such it shall be our effort to give no just occasion of 
offence; feeling and admitting, as we do, that on such points there 


may be, among persons otherwise cordially united, a difference of 


sentiment entirely consistent with the most perfect sincerity and 
candour. To such a difference, or to the expression of it, whether 
verbally, in writing, or from the press, however pertinaciously and 
unblushingly the contrary has been asserted, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church has never for a moment objected. With this frank 
avowal in relation to this part of our plan, on which we have pur- 
posely been fuller than on others, for the sake of explicit under- 
standing, we trust that no sincere friend of our common cause will 
fee] any hesitancy to patronize this work; as even those of this 
character who may seem to differ from us on some points, will yet 
doubtless wish to be rightly informed, to have misunderstandings 
corrected, and to see our apparent differences as much as possible 
narrowed down, if not wholly removed. From any of a different 
character we have little either to hope or to fear. The Lorp Gop 
Omnipotent reigneth ; and in Him we confidently trust. 

The present number, though issued somewhat in anticipation, is 
dated in January, in order that the volume may commence with the 
commencement of the year. This it is believed will, on the whole, 
be most convenient and acceptable ; and will also afford time for 
the return of subscription lists previously to the issuing of a second 
number. The terms are stated on the cover. 
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_ MEMOIR 


OY THE 


LATE REV. BISHOP GEORGE. 





AccorpING to accounts already published, Bishop George was 
»orn in the year 1767, or ’68, in the county of Lancaster, Virginia. 
He kept no regular journal, but has left a manuscript document, 
containing a brief memoir of his life and experience. This account, 
which appears to have been written at a late period of his life, can- 
not fail to be interesting to his numerous friends, from whom, by an 
inscrutable providence, he has been so suddenly and unexpectedly 
removed. We regret that the bishop’s narrative contains no dates, 
which are so important in all biographies, or other histories. And 
we take this occasion respectfully to suggest to others, who may 
hereafter leave memoirs for the edification of their friends, to be 
careful, as far as possible, to avoid a similar omission. It is due to 
Bishop George, however, to say, that he seems to have been led to 
this course from the peculiar circumstance of the destruction of the 
‘* family records,” which he mentions and laments. This placed it 
beyond his power to give the date of his birth; and not being able 
to furnish this, he gave no other. So far as the bishop proceeded 
in his manuscript, the following memoir will appear nearly in his 
own words. The Rev. Samuel Luckey, of the New-York Confer- 
ence, has been engaged to aid in completing it. It is introduced 
thus :— 

A CONCISE ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE AND EXPERIENCE, 


Designed for my children and friends, who may wish to know something 
of my enjoyments, labours, and sufferings, when I am seen and heard 
720 more. 

Tue state of Virginia was the place of my birth and early resi- 
dence. The precise time and place of my birth I cannot determine ; 
as my father, while I was yet young, was seized with the epidemic 
spirit of emigration to Kentucky, or the west, which prevailed at 
that time, and kept him in an unsettled state during his life. Often 
he determined to make a permanent residence west of the Alleghany, 
and yet he was unwilling to expose himself and his family to the 
cruelty of the Indians; waiting in uncertainty for peace, until he 
became too old and helpless to undertake an enterprise of such 
magnitude. 

I make these remarks with a view to discourage my children and 
friends from indulging such a restless and discontented disposition ; 
which destroys mental, social, and domestic comfort. “As a bird 
that wandereth from her nest, so is a man that wandereth from 


his place.” 
1 * 
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However, while young, I lived in Lancaster county, Va., and after 
this, until [commenced my itinerancy, the most of my time was spent 
in Sussex, Dinwiddie, and Brunswick counties, of the same state. 

[After adverting here to the incident by which the “family 
records” were destroyed, and which prevented his ascertaining with 
precision the date of his birth, the bishop proceeds thus :—] 

This may serve as an apology for not giving an account of my 
age, as I cannot do it with any certainty. Sometimes I have been 
embarrassed when the question which Pharaoh asked Jacob has 
been put to me, “ How old art thou?’ I could only reply, with a 
desire to * minister to edification,” ‘The days of the years of my 
pilgrimage : few and evil have been the days of the years of 
my life, and have not attained unto the days of the years of the life 
of my fathers, in the days of their pilgrimage.” O who of our fellow 
beings will not say, “‘ My time has imperceptibly glided away; I 
have left undone many things I ought and designed to have done.” 

If this question be asked as an excitement “to give all diligence 





that we may know and redeem the time,” it may be useful: but if 


idle and vain curiosity dictate the question concerning men who 
have endured “the common lot,” I would say, this is knowledge 
that ‘‘vanisheth away,” and will only amuse the unemployed and 
curious class of mankind. 

My father was a Virginia planter, who laboured much for that 
which profited little. In this, however, he was not singular. It was 
the case in all that tract lying between the Biue Ridge and the 
Atlantic coast. The negroes toiled hard to support themselves and 
their masters. Our forefathers, by false calculations, having intro- 
duced slavery into the state, and especially into this region, where 
the land was originally poor, and their families large, soon wore 
out the soil. Besides, with a large and increasing white and 
coloured population, and an insatiable desire to accumulate wealth, 
it was impossible to restore or renew the soil. Thus they were 
burdened with poverty and fruitless labour, which discouraged 
enterprise and exertion. Husbandry was committed chiefly to the 
Africans, who knew little and cared less about it. Industry and 
economy were driven from the country, and the comfort that flows 
from them too generally followed in their desolating flight. 

Here I received my education, and was raised among a class of 
citizens, who, when they could afford it, “sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play.” But I feel thankfui that my father 
taught me to ‘be diligent in business,” by which I acquired a stabi- 
lity of constitution and a love for manly perseverance, which remain 
to this day. 

As to my religious education, for the most part, it was such as 
was common among the Episcopalians. My father attended the 
church, as a number of his fellow citizens did, because it was cus- 
tomnary. lt will, I hope, be no breach of charity to say, that many 
in tuat church, at that period, were “ever learning, but never able 
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- Memoir of the late Rev. Bisuor Grorce. 7 
to come to the knowledge of the truth.” I well remember that, 
among both the aged and the young, but few had a clear and satis- 
factory knowledge of the moral obligations connected with the pre- 
cepts of the gospel. We went to church on the Lord’s day, and 
when we returned, the old spent their time in eating and drinking, 
and the young in vanity and wickedness. Our country abounded 
with dancing schools and dancing masters. Young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, before they could appear in the eireles of polished society, 
had to learn systematically the arts of revellmg and dissipation, and 
all the eccentric and odd gesticulations that they and their teachers 
could invent. What aggravated our sins was, that we sat under 
the ministry of a “man of God,” who was, like Micaiah, the son 
of Imlah, 
“Faithful found 


Among the faithless: faithful only he 
Among innumerable false.” 


This excellent minister of Christ would thunder at sinners of any 
and every description, many of whom would fly from his warning 
voice as from a house in flames; and even in their flight he would 
“cry aloud and spare not.” He was made the instrument of turn- 
ing many to righteousness, who experienced the humility, faith, 
hope, and charity of the gospel, witnessing a good confession in 
life and death. He united “them that believed,” and were of one 
heart, into classes, as our Wesley had done in England, and met 
them regularly ; and such as he could not attend to, he gave up to 
the Methodist preachers, that they might be guided by their coun- 
sel, and afterward received into glory. He looked upon the world 
as his parish, and though his appointed sphere of labour was the 
parish of Bath, Dinwiddie county, yet duty prompted him to labour 
in the adjoining parishes, and in “ the highways and hedges,” call- 
ing sinners to repentance: and he “conferred not with flesh and 
blood.” 
Under the ministry of this “servant of the Most High God,” I 
received my first religious impressions. Until this time, | and many 
of his parishioners were as ignorant of the plan of salvation, by faith 
in Jesus Christ, as though we had never heard the gospel. The 
most gay and careless, and even the intemperate and profane, were 
ranked among his communicants. Why was such a preacher placed 
in this situation ? compelled to “cast his pearls before swine.” The 
doctrines were good, clearly explained, faithfully applied, and earn- 
estly enforced. But there was no hedge about them,—no discipline 
to separate the precious from the vile,—no fan thoroughly to purge 
the floor, to gather the wheat into the garner, and blow the chaff 
away. Every friend to the honour of God and the prosperity of Zion, 
should contend for a striet administration of discipline. This will 
bind the children of God together, and they will “ let their light so 
shine before men as to glorify their Father which is in heaven,” and 
frown into silence the opposition of gainsayers. 
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In this way the Rev. Devereux Jarrett laboured for the promo- 
tion of “pure religion and undefiled” among his parishioners, striving 
and praying and looking for a revival, which would produce a change 
in their hearts and lives. But suddenly he was alarmed by the 
appearance of men who were exceedingly zealous in preaching the 
doctrine of baptism by immersion, proving to their own satisfaction, 
and that of some others, that this was the only way in which this 
ordinance could be religiously administered. 

[The controversy on this subject, as it was conducted, had an 
unfriendly influence on the mind of young Mr. George. He per- 
ceived that those preachers claimed to be absolutely and exclusively 
right respecting their views of baptism, although in his judgment 
they were unable to answer the arguments urged against them. 
Entertaining a just veneration for the ordinance, as administered by 
the church in which he had been educated, and for the talents and 
piety of many great and good men who thus administered it, when 
he heard it denounced as “the relic of popery, sprung from the 
mother of harlots, and one of the abominations of old Babylon,” it 
is not wonderful that an impression should have settled upon his 
mind, even at that early age, that “these men highly honoured 
themselves in thinking that they only had the key to unlock the 
mystery of this important sacrament ;” or that he should have felt 
and avowed disgust at the ostentation of men of ordinary merit, 
‘assuming such high prerogatives, and demanding universal sub- 
mission to their favourite tenet.” 

There was another branch of controversy urged at that time, 
which excited his observation, and called forth a passing remark. 
His own words respecting those who urged it are,— Thinking 
they ought to exalt the name and merits of a Saviour, and give him 
the entire glory of the salvation of smners, they became Solifidians, 
and decried good works, lest men should trust in them for salvation. 
Oh! what ‘deceivableness of unrighteousness’ was here! Destroy 
good works, and you ‘lay the axe at the root’ of moral principles,— 
and then there is an end of civil and religious society.” For what 
doth it profit though a man say he hath faith, and have not works ? 
Can such a faith save him? Faith, if it hath not works, is dead, 
being alone. 

After assigning such observations as reasons which induced him 
not to attend the meetings of that description, though: his mind 
was seriously affected on the subject of religion, he proceeds with 
his narrative thus :—] 

To return from this digression, I will now record some of the 
gracious dealings of God with my soul. We had no religious ser- 
vices either in my father’s family, or in any that I visited. Our time 
was whiled away in fiddling and dancing. But, mdependently of 
any convictions received in church or elsewhere, I remember the 
visits of the Spirit of God, enlightening, melting, and alarming me, 
and with a contrite heart, and a conscience burdened with gru't, 
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3 aud shuddering with apprehensions of eternal misery, I bowed 
4 before the Lord, and poured out my weak eomplaints and cries, 
“Ere yet my feeble thoughts had hearn’d 
: To form themselves in prayer.” 
1 continued in this situation for many months, and only wanted 
: suitable direction and encouragement. With these I should soon 
have found the pearl of great price. None of my acquaintances 
appeared to have any serious impressions; or if they had, they were 
‘ concealed, as my own were. Soon after this my father removed 
from the neighbourhood of my old church and preacher; and 
having prejudices against the Baptists, and but little affection for 
the Methodists, I went “away from God’s ordinances.” The last 
named class of men, we were told, were an idle, lazy, enthusiasti- 
eal race of tories, sent from England to sow the seeds of discord 
among the citizens of America; because some of their preachers, 
who had laboured in the colonies previously to the revolution, had 
left their flocks, and returned to Europe, objecting to the revolu- 
tion, the oath of allegiance, &c. The Methodists were cruelly per- 
secuted, and their enemies were furnished with weapons by some 
of those who had been instrumental in introducing the gospel, as 
L3 held by Methodists, into North America. They wandered about 
almost unknowing and unknown, 


“ Till persecution dragg’d them into fame.” 


My circumstances were deplorable. Prejudiced against two sects, 
removed from my. own church and minister, and living in the parish 
of an immoral clergyman, who “turned the grace of God into lasci- 
viousness,” by encouraging and participating im the amusements of 
b the day, my religious impressions wore off; and “joining hand in 
| hand” with others, I laboured to serve two masters, to disburden my 
conscience, and “ live after the flesh.” 

At this time we heard that a certain Methodist preacher was 
travelling through a part of our parish and county, under whose 
labours hundreds were “ falling down,” and crying, ‘Sir, what 
: must we do to be saved?” They “repented, believed on the Lord 
.So3us Christ, and were converted.” By these reports my “ foolish 
fieart” was hardened and “ darkened.” It was my delight to invent 
satirical epithets for these men, by which I and my companions 
were amused. In this way I continued to resist God, having found- 
ed my opinion on common report, (which, like poetry, takes great 
licenses,) until my father and stepmother were among the hearers 
of that venerable, holy, and useful minister, known to thousands in 
the south of Virginia, John Easter. In this case, as in all others, I 

took the liberty, during their absence, of preparing some “ biting 
4 sarcasms” against the preacher and people, and their practice, that 
we might enjoy a momentary satisfaction in ridiculing them. Having 
placed myself in a favourable situation, the moment they entered I 
commenced my attack, but had scarcely finished the first sentence, 
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before I was checked by the looks and voice of my father. “Sir,” 
said he, ‘‘let me never hear any thing of that nature escape your 
lips again.” This serious and weighty reproof affected me, and 
induced me to think that my father was. disposed to become reli- 
gious. Under this impression, I accompanied the family for the first 
time to a Methodist meeting, and the chapel was so crowded in this 
gracious visitation,. that it was difficult to obtain a seat. But as I 
was small, I got one, and fixed myself to hear. In a few minutes 
the worship was begun by singing and prayer. I was still careless. 

The preacher on that day was not the “Son of Thunder,” John 
Easter, but one who addressed us in a plain, argumentative way, 

with little effect ; but when Mr. E. spoke, his word was clothed 
with power, and the astonished multitude trembled, and many 
fell down and cried aloud. Some fell near me, and one almost on 
me; and when I attempted to fly, I found myself unable. When 
my consternation subsided, I collected all my strength and resolu- 
tion, and left my friends and the family, determining never to be 
seen at a Methodist meeting again. In this I was defeated. My 
father and his family, with many of my friends, remained in the 
assembly, while I “ fled from the presence of the Lord ;” and they 
determined to seek “and taste the heavenly gift, and be made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost.” On the next day there was to be ano- 
ther meeting in our vicinity, and as the people passed our house, 
one and another said to me, ‘Come, und let us go up to the house 
of the Lord,” and hear this awful messenger of truth. I replied to 
their entreaties and inquiries by surly negatives; but my father 
interposed his authority, and commanded my attendance. I made 
no resistance, but went, intending to steel my heart against convic- 


tion; and by engaging my mind with “ trifles light as air,” to quiet 


the clamours of a guilty conscience. I was unwilling to get reli- 
gion in such a noise. However, it pleased God on this day “to 
open my eyes, and turn me from darkness to light,” by the minis- 
try of the word ; and I was willing to become a Christian in “the 
way of the Lord.” Day and night I cried for mercy, and when we 
had a meeting in the neighbourhood which continued four days, at 
two different churches, my “weary and heavy laden” soul four” 
some “rest ;” but when I proved myself, I found it a sunny spot on 
the waste of desolationn—a gleam of light i in the darkness which 
covered me. “Like a crane or a swallow so did I chatter: I did 
mourn as a dove ; mine eyes failed with looking upward: O Lord, 
I am oppressed ; undertake for me What shall I say?’ 


‘TI the chief of sinners am, * 
But Jesus died for me!” 


In this disconsolate state I wandered from meeting to meeting, 
and from valley to valley, “‘ seeking rest, finding none,” and almost 
ready to yield to despair, yet resolved never to renounee my hope 
of merey, while it was written, “ The Lord will provide,” and “ His 
mercy endureth for ever.” On one sabbath, while thus “tossed 
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with tempests, and not comforted,” after meeting I retired to the 
woods, “and there I received forgiveness of sins, by faith that is in 
Christ Jesus,” and the witness of His Spirit with mine. Then | 
tasted that the Lord is gracious; felt grace in my heart,—God in 
man,—heaven upon earth. I was in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus, and all around me, each shrub, each flower, each leaf, spoke 
the praises of the Father, who “made them all.” From that day 
until now, I have never doubted my conversion to Christ, and 
adoption into his family. Shortly after my conversion I joined the 
Methodist society, “ choosing rather to suffer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin,”—and resolved, 
through the grace of God, to be “faithful unto death,” and never 
to dishonour the cause, the ministers, the friends of Jesus, nor my- 
self, by falling away. The backslider who is “again entangled in 
the yoke of bondage,” purchases the pleasures of the world at the 
price of the anger of Heaven, the horrors of a wounded spirit, and 
perhaps (O dreadful barter!) his own damnation! ‘‘ What profit 
then have they in those things?” -Thirty years’ experience and 
observation have convinced me that they who apostatize shall not 
prosper ; they may blossom and bloom for a moment, but there is 
“@ worm” at the “root,” which nips all their comforts in the bud. 

When I joined the Methodist society, I had every thing to learn 
in the science of salvation. My leader “was a faithful man, and 
feared God above many.” He was well qualified to take heed unto 
the flock of Christ. I cannot refrain from observing here, that the 
duty which devolves on those to whom, as leaders, or spiritual coun- 
sellors, is committed the religious direction of others, ought to be 
felt as, in no ordinary degree, important and difficult. With them, 
as instruments employed under the agency of the Divine Spirtt, it 
often rests to give formation to the mind, the heart, and the life. 
[It is impossible that they should be too careful in acquiring the 
qualifications requisite for their office, or too assiduous in dis- 
charging its obligations. One instance of my leader’s faithfulness 
to me I will mention. My father having some business of import- 
ance for me to transact, under his direction, soon after I joined the 
society, I was detained from class meeting; and when I had accom- 
plished the work given me to do, my mind had become so careless 
that I would stay away whenever an opportunity offered. My father 
now interposed his authority, and insisted on my accompanying 
him. The leader, who had noticed my remissness, said nothing to 
me on that subject in the class room; but when the meeting had 
concluded, he took me out, and told me of my fault between him 
and me alone, dealing with me tenderly, but faithfully and effectually ; 
for, from that time, as long as I was a member of a elass, I never 
voluntarily neglected this means of grace. I pray God to give us 
universally such leaders. 

From this period, I was “fully persuaded in my own mind’*to 
he consistent in my belief of the doctrines, in subjection to the dis- 
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cipline, and in conformity to the usages of the church. From the 
beginning, “I have been subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
eonscience’ sake.” For “rulers, who are the ministers of God for 
good, are not a terror to good works, but to the evil.” How incon- 
sistent, then, is it for men to unite themselves with a religious 
community, and instead of supporting their institutions, labour to 
overthrow them, by not keeping “the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace !” 

Immediately after my conversion, with the consent of my father 
and mother, I erected a family altar, and “called upon the name 
of the Lord” in our house. Though I wept and trembled under it, 
I endured the cross, being satisfied with the constant conviction 
that it was my duty. I then learned, and still find, that “it is 
good that a man bear the yoke in his youth.” ‘But why did not 
your father, who was a Methodist, pray in his family?’ He com- 
plained of his want of gifts, and so shunned the cross. After this, 
tor some time, I prayed in families that desired it, and assisted my 
teacher in prayer meetings at the school ; for at that time the influ- 
ence of religion was general among the scholars, and our play time 
(so called) was spent chiefly in singing and praying. These were 
days in which the Lord God omnipotent reigned among “ young 
men and maidens, old men and children,” white and coloured. 
Soon my burden was increased, for my assistance was demanded 
in the public prayer meetings, and I thought it better for me to stay 
away, than injure so good a cause by my feeble performances. 

But there was one thing which grieved my soul, even while the 
* brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit, were striving together with me in their prayers to God.” In 
erder more conveniently to attend my school, I boarded with a 
gentleman of talent and fortune, to whom I looked up for instruc- 
tion and example, as a child toa parent ; for he, his wife, and seve- 
ral of his children, were professors of religion, and members of the 
Methodist church. But, alas! he was secretly living in habits of 
daily intemperance, “ making clean the outside” before his religious 
friends, “ while inwardly he was full of wickedness.” O my chil- 
dren and friends, “touch not, taste not, handie not,” the unclean 
thing ; this abominable thing which the Lord hateth: for “ drunk- 
ards shall not imberit the kingdom of God.” This unfortunate man 
was expelled from the society, and nearly accomplished the religious 
ruin of his whole family. In this family I prayed daily, again and 
again ready to faint under my load; but God gave me sufficient 
grace for this time of need, and I held fast whereunto I had attained. 
What added to my distress was the apostasy of my teacher, who, 
immersed in pleasure, left the school to my care ; but my trust was 
put in the Lord, and I never for a moment supposed religion less 
efficacious and valuable, because my friends had renounced it. 
‘‘Before my Father in heaven, which seeth in secret,” my hunger- 
ing and thirsting soul was “ filled with righteousness.” 
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About this time some of my friends were impressed with the 
belief of my call to more active and general duty in the vineyard of 
the Lord. They spoke to me about exhorting; but so weighed 
down was I with the load, that I considered it intolerable. They 
urged the will of God,—the call of the church, and my duty. I 
‘asked counsel of the Lord,” for I desired to do his will in all 
things. “O Lord my God, I am but a little child: I know not 
how to go out, or come in. And thy servant is in the midst of thy 
people, which thou hast chosen. Give therefore thy servant an 
understanding heart.” ‘ O my Lord, send I pray thee by the hand 
of him whom thou wilt send.” It was a cross to unite in social 
prayer with my friends and neighbours, and must I stand in the 
great congregation? My friends were not satisfied, and put it to 
the test of experiment. The circuit preacher having appointed a 
watch night, they induced him to call on me for a “ word of ex- 
hortation.” Of this I was aware before the meeting began, and 
by going late, and hiding myself, I supposed to escape. In this 
fancied concealment I sat and listened to an insipid sermon, which 
was no sooner concluded than the preacher called for me by name. 
This so affrighted me that I sat down upon the floor; but he con- 
tmued calling, until an acquaintance answered that I was there, 
and a friend led me to the table, where, with trembling and weep- 
ing, lexhorted. This was the beginning of my ministry. 

At this time there were several openings to enter into worldly 
business ; but one of my companions, and several years older than 
myself, deterred me. He had become a travelling preacher, and 
wishing to attend to some other concerns, asked me to stand in his 
fot. I did so; and when he located some time after, he gave me his 
pocket Bible, and desired me to take his place in the field of labour. 
| began to travel with Philip Cox, an Englishman, to be instructed 
in the work of the ministry. Both these brethren encouraged me, 
and the latter treated me with as much affection as a “ father his 
own son that serveth him.” From him I never received a sour look, 
or a tart reply; but was taught the plan of salvation with clearness 
and wisdom. In our course we met Bishop Asbury; and brother 
Cox said to him, “I have brought you a boy, and if you have any 
thing for him to do you may set him to work.” The bishop looked 
at me for some time. At length, calling me to him, he laid my head 
upon his knee, and stroking my face with his hand, he said, “Why, 
he is a beardless boy, and can do nothing.” I then thought my 
travelling was at an end. However the next day we went to hear 
fhe bishop preach. As soon as he could procure an interview with 
me, he informed me that he would accept my services, and directed 
me to bear a letter to Daniel Asbury, who was forming a circuit on 
the head waters of the Catawba and Broad rivers, in North Caro- 
jina, about 300 miles from where I then was. When he had finished 
his concise directions, he turned away to pursue other duties. I 
was astonished and staggered at the prospect of this work; but 
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resorted to my tried friend, brother Cox, who animated me with his 
advice and directions; and I set off with his benedictions and the 
blessing of the Lord. 

At this time, and under these circumstances, I began my itine- 
rancy; in the morning setting out, and knowing not where I should 
lodge at night ; often staying with irreligious persons, who inquired 
my name, residence, destination, and the object of my journey. The 
last question was the hardest of all. To inform these careless people 
that I was a preacher, a Methodist preacher! a heretic and deceiver 
in their eyes, this was to call forth frowns and persecution. In this 
way I began, continued, and ended my journey; comforted and 
sustained by Hiin who was the greatest stranger in the world. And 
I might have been called Gershom, for, like Moses, “I have been a 
stranger in a strange land.” When I “remember all the way the 
Lord my God led” me in that dreary journey, (the first of any 
length I ever took,) I adore the hand which led me, and the right 
hand which preserved me. 

On reaching the desired place, and announcing my business to 
the persons to whom I had been directed, I found an asylum in the 
bosom and houses of friends, and a momentary respite from toil of 
body and anxiety of mind. After a few days’ rest, I commenced my 
regular round on the newly formed circuit, which embraced a vast 
tract of eountry, and some of the most stupendous mountains in 
North America. The toil of elimbing these mountains, the wisdom 
necessary to address people who were confirmed in their Calvinis- 
tic tenets, and a sense of my insufficiency for the work, weighed 
me down, and I determined to relinquish the enterprise, and return 
to my friends in Virginia. Under these impressions I was induced 
to engage as the teacher of a school which was ta commence as 
soon as possible. In this way I hoped to earn money enough to 
carry me home ; for in those days, and among this people, it was 
an honour to preach for nothing and find yourself; that is, the 
hearers supposed they honoured the men who were, in their esti- 
mation, noisy deceivers and madmen, by hearkening unto them. But 
to my inexpressible astonishment and mortification, when I had 
gone round the eireuit, and reached the neighbourhood im which 
the school was to have been opened, I learned from the friend to 
whom I had entrusted.the management of the business, that my 
colleague, who was an experienced Christian, and had preached 
the gospel for some years, had pronounced a general anathema 
upon the whole concern, and charged him, at the peril of his sal- 
vation, not to encourage me in any way to leave my circuit, urging 
that the whole was a device of Satan upon me to stop my course. 
This frustrated all my designs. Besides, he left word that he should 
announee my appointments. In addition, my clothes were almost 
worn out, and my money was expended ; so that I could not go 
home with any credit. These things urged me on. I saw the snare 
info whieh I had well nigh fallen, and abhorred the idea of relin- 
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‘juishing my post dishonourably. When a.man is charged with a 
duty involving high and holy responsibilities, he should “stand fast,” 
though he even suffer and die in the discharge of it. My physical 
necessities, combined with mental convictions, were made instru- 
mental in compelling me to take up and sustain my cross. 

In this state of things I continued my course, wondering how the 
people could bear with my weakness, and adoring the Lord, who 
‘comforted me with the exceeding comfort of the Holy Ghost,” and 
poured out his Spirit upon those to whom I ministered, causing his 
work to prosper in my hands. Methodism in the circuit had to 
press through crowds of opposers, but God made his word 

*‘ Like mighty winds or torrents fierce,” 
bringing many out of “ darkness that may be felt,” into marvellous 
light; out of miserable bondage into “glorious liberty,” and out 
of bitter distress into unspeakable happiness ! 

Here let me mention a circumstance which made an indelible 
impression on my mind. Finding that my gifts and acquirements, 
as I thought, were not adapted to the class of people among whom 
1 laboured, I wrote to Bishop Asbury, desiring him to remove me. 
To this he replied, in a pleasant and affectionate manner, saying, 
““It was good for me, and all others, to bear the yoke in youth ; that 
itinerant labours must be hard if properly performed ; and that it 
was better to become inured to poverty and pain, hunger and cold, 
in the days of my youth,—that when I was old and-gray headed 
the task would be easy.” This reasoning satisfied me, and since 
then I have submitted to my appointments cheerfully. 

The time of my departure from this circuit arrived, and I started 
for conference, to learn the pleasure of my brethren respecting me. 
When I reached the place, information had arrived that Bishop 
Asbury could not attend for some days. The young men were sent 
to different circuits to labour until they should hear from the con- 
ference, because no business would be done until the bishop came. 
The elders sent me toward home, and this reconciled me to my lot. 
We hastened to our places. No time was to be lost in those days, 
when we had the vigilant Wesley, Coke, and Asbury, for exam- 
ples. Did the world ever, since the days of our Lord and his apostles, 
produce three men, whose souls were more deeply imbued with mis- 
sionary zeal, and who accomplished moré missionary labour ? Their 
charity was restrained only by “the farthest verge of the green 
earth ;”—and as it is impossible to bound the boundless love of 
Jesus, and limit his’ illimitable compassion, so the love of their 
pious souls, 

“Took every creature in, of every kind.” 
A thousand victories inflamed them to strong cries, and still stronger 
exertions. Others were contented with a few hard-earned conquests. 
They fully acted on the spirit of that fine sentiment of a heathen 
general, who is said to have thought nothing done, while there 
remained any thing to be done. : 
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[It is not exactly clear to what circuit the bishop alludes in the 
preceding paragraphs. It appears from the general minutes that 
he was received on trial, into the itmerant connexion, in the year 
1790. For that year he was appointed to Pamlico circuit, in North 
Carolina, as the colleague of Henry Ledbetter.—Thomas Ander- 
son being “ elder” of the district. It seems, consequently, to have 
been in 1789, the year preceding, that he commenced travelling 
with Philip Cox, who, for that year, was a travelling ‘‘book steward.” 
John Dickins was then the general “book steward,” and stationed 
in Philadelphia ; for at that period, the business being small, the 
general book steward was stationed as other preachers. In 1789, 
Daniel Asbury was appointed to the circuit then called “ Yadkin,” 
with instructions, as appears, to form a new circuit on the head 
waters of the Catawba and Broad rivers, along or toward which, 
it is presumed, the Yadkin circuit extended, from the head waters 
of the Yadkin river. For in those days circuits embraced regions 
more extensive than some modern districts. And if we consider 
also the rugged mountains and strange people, the opposing doc- 
trines and strong prejudices, among which this “beardless boy” 
was sent by Bishop Asbury, to aid Daniel Asbury in forming a 
new circuit, in such a new country, it will not be surprising that 
the youth, three hundred miles from home, was “ staggered” at 
difficulties and toils which might have appalled even a veteran. 
Such were the schools in which “our fathers” were trained. The 
firm but affectionate course of his colleague rallied and confirmed 
him in the path of laborious duty, from which he never after 
indulged the thought of swerving, while health and strength 
endured. The first regular circuit to which Bishop George, in his 
own memoir, mentions his having been appointed, was Caswell, 
which appears from the minutes to have been in 1791. ] 

(To be continued. } 





LETTERS ON METHODIST HISTORY. 
[For the following very interesting letters, the Rev. James O. 
Andrew is entitied to our hearty thanks. They were furnished in 
good time, and without expense. Will none of our brethren take 


up the subject similarly, in other places? The theme is full of 


profitable interest, and the materials must be abundant. If the 
present generation be permitted to pass away without collecting 
them, our posterity will not only regret it, when too late to be 
remedied, but will reproach our supineness. * The best defence of 
ourselves and of our work, is true and impartial history. The 
personal witnesses of early events and scenes among us, are almost 
wholly gone, and the remnant is fast melting away. If we do not 
seize the facts from their lips, and impress them on some durable 
record, the opportunity will speedily be lost, and the future historian 
will be able to do nothing more than to gather up detached, meagre, 


and uncertain incidents, supplying the vacuum by more uncertain | 
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conjecture, when his documents and facts, by a little timely pains, 
might otherwise have been clear, full, and authentic. ] 


LETTER I. 


Rise and progress of Methodism in Charleston, South Carolina. 
By the Rev. James Osgood Andrew. 


To trace the rise and progress of the work of God in any por- 
tion of his vineyard, must be instructive and pleasant to such as 
love the prosperity of Zion, and may afford both pleasure and 
profit to those who come after us. I have long believed that a 
history of the rise and progress of Methodism in the different sec- 
tions of our country, would be peculiarly important to us, and to 
our children after us. It has therefore afforded me much satisfac- 
tion to see the subject recommended to our preachers, and to notice 
the promptness with which many of them have acted on the recom- 
mendation ; and I trust that the pages of our Magazine, and of the 
Advocate and Journal, will be often enriched with articles of this 
character. Of the followig account of the rise and progress of 
Methodism in the city of Charleston, I have only to say, it is quite 
too imperfect ; but I believe that, under existing circumstances, I 
cannot improve it. Many of the worthies who witnessed the plant- 
ing of this branch of Christ’s church in this city, are gone to their 
rest, or have removed to distant places; and the very few who 
yet remain, are worn down by age, so that their recollection of 
many incidents which would be important in such a sketch, is 
necessarily defective. I have, however, consulted every source of 
information within my reach, and have endeavoured to arrange the 
different materials in the best way I could, and if what I have 
written shall prove in any degree profitable, I shall be content. 

Mr. Wesley had preached here in 1736, and the Rev. J. Pilmoor 
in 1773 ; but there was no effort made to establish Methodism in 
Charleston till the year 1785, when Bishop Asbury, in company 
with the Rev. Jesse Lee, came from Georgetown, and spent a few 
days in the city. In Georgetown they had lodged with a Mr. Wayne, 
who recommended them to Mr. Edgar Wells, a respectable mer- 
chant of this city, who received them courteously, and kindly enter- 
tained them during their stay. Mr. Wells was then a man of the 
world, and it is said that in the evening when the Methodist bishop 
and his companion came to his house, he was making ready to 
attend the theatre. The visit of the bishop however deranged his 
plans; the contemplated amusement was abandoned, and family 
worship was the order of the evening. With this evening com- 
menced a new era in the life of Mr. Wells. From this time he 
began to seek after God; nor did he seek in vain. In the course 
of a few days he obtained the witness of his adoption, and was 
enabled to rejoice in God his Redeemer. He united himself to 
the Methodist Church, aud continued to walk worthy of his high 


vocation, till a peaceful death finished with him the struggles of 
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mortality. After remaining in Charleston a few days, the bishop 
and Mr. Lee departed, leaving behind them the Rev. Henry Willis, 
who was charged with the work of making a regular Methodist 
establishment in the principal city of the south. A happier selec- 
tion could scarcely have been made. Deep piety, amiable man- 
ners, general intelligence, an entire devotion to the work, and the 
most inflexible perseverance, in accomplishing the important object 
of his mission,—all these rendered this man of God eminently fit 
for the great work to which he had been designated. Mr. Willis 
entered upon his duties under many discouragements ; but he la- 
boured, trusting in God, and his labour was not in vain. He suc- 
ceeded i in forming a small society, and the work was so far prosper- 
ous, that when Bishop Asbury visited Charleston the following year, 
he found the congregation large, and the little flock encouraged to 
undertake the building of a house of worship. This undertaking 
appears to have been prosecuted with considerable spirit; and 
when the bishop visited them the following year, he found a com- 
modious house of worship for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This was the house in Cumberland-street, which will long be remem- 
bered with affection as the birth place of many scores of precious 
souls, who there received awakening and converting grace. Hitherto 
our friends had laboured under serious disadvantages, i conse- 
quence of having no suitable place in which to worship God. They 
had at first preached in an old Baptist church which was unoccu- 
pied; but they were not permitted long to enjoy this deserted 
temple. They were informed they must preach there no more. In 
this exigency a Mrs. Stoll kindly opened her house to receive the 
word of God. And here for a season they worshipped. But the 
increase of the congregation soon rendered this place too small, 
and they cast about to find a larger place. A friend offered to 
them the use of a new house which was enclosed, but not finished ; 
and here they continued to worship till the completion of the house 
in Cumberland-street opened to them a commodious chapel, in 
which they could meet and worship without inconvenience. The 
opening of this house was of vast importance to the interests ot 
Methodism ; it not only relieved the congregation from great incon- 
venience ; but gave to them an established and permanent cha- 
racter. It was a public declaration that we had driven down our 
stake and intended to hold on. 

After this the work continued to advance with various success. 
Our doctrines became more widely disseminated, and the know- 
ledge of our principles and practice enlisted many in the ranks of 
our friends, who had formerly opposed, or stood aloof; and it was 
evident that although Methodism did not appear to be winning its 
way very rapidly, yet it was taking deep root. In almost every 
place where it has been established, it has had to contend with 
Opposition. Some have opposed because they knew nothing of its 
character, and many others because, in its doctrines and economy, it 
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came in direet contact with the deep-rooted prejudices of their youth. 
Opposition may also have been sometimes induced by the impru- 
dence of persons not well informed, though pious and well meaning, 
who have not only indulged in extravagances, but have been dis- 
posed to identify such things with religion. The true source of the 
opposition, however, although other things may have been pretend- 
ed as a justification of its violence, may be found in that stern and 
unbending. resistance which the human heart every where shows 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ. An opposition springing from this 
source, will of course be always most violent when it comes in 
contact with a system of doctrines and discipline that shows least 
mercy to carnality of heart, and worldliness of practice. Charles- 
ton Methodism has had its share of difficulty from another cause, 
which is not peculiar to any latitude, viz. the direful apostasy of 
high-soaring professors of godliness. Perhaps scarcely any thing 
of this kind has been productive of more injury to the cause of 
religion, than the fall of the celebrated: B******* A****, This 
man had acquired an almost unparalleled degree of popularity 
as a preacher. He had married into a very respectable family, 
and stood before the community in a very elevated point of view. 
Yet from this lofty elevation he fell, and his fall inflicted an injury 
on our cause from which it has not till this day fully recovered. 
To the above difficulties may be superadded what may be found 
every where in the southern, or slave-holding states, viz. that jealousy 
which is ever wakeful on every subject which may even remotely 
affect the condition of the slave population. This jealousy could 
easily construe every efiort which piety might make to lead the negro 
from the sensualizing darkness that surrounded him into the light ot 
the gospel, into an intention to teach him insubordination and idle- 
ness. The assembling them together for the purposes of religious 
instruction, was considered hazardous to the public peace, and, in 
the estimation of many, the devoted minister who dared to pray with, 
and instruct them in the things of God, was an incendiary whose 
object was to scatter firebrands, arrows, and death. In a commu- 
nity thus circumstanced, it is not strange that the early Methodist 
preachers should have been viewed with a’suspicious eye. Those 
who have read the biography of Doctor Coke by Mr. Drew, 
will recollect that his mistaken zeal on the subject of slavery, 
involved him in considerable difficulties. But his personal risks, 
however serious, were of small account compared with the unfa- 
vourable influence which his opinions and course, on this subject, 
were destined to exert on the future religious prosperity of the very 
people whom he wished to serve. The standing of Dr. Coke in 
the Methodist Church was known, and his opinions were supposed 
to give tone to the opinions and feelings of the great body of Me- 
thodist preachers in this matter ; and the very fact that so many of 
the blacks embraced our doctrines, and came under the regula~ 
tions of our discipline, tended to strengthen the suspicion that our 
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ministrations were inimical to the peace and well being of society. 

Nothing of particular note occurred in our history till the year 
1791, when a very serious division took place in the society in 
Charleston, which, for a season, threatened almost the ruin of our 
congregations. At the head of the separatists was the Rev. Wm. 

Hamett, a man whose pulpit performances had acquired for him 
almost unrivalled popularity, and whose influence in this community 
was such as enabled him speedily to build a large and convenient 
house of worship in Hasell-street, with a parsonage house and a 
convenient lot connected with it. This house he called Trinity 
church ; and the seceders called themselves primitive Methodists. 


This body continued a distinct connexion till after the death of 


their leader. Into all the minute circumstances connected with 
this unhappy division, I have neither time nor inclination to enter, 
and have only to say that those who seceded urged the same objec- 
tions to Episcopal Methodism, which have formed the burden of a 
swarm of modern essays, which have been ushered into the world 
with all the confidence of originality ; and that their inflammatory 
declamations, and incessant philippics, urged with no small inge- 
nuity and zeal, produced, as above noted, some effect, and numbers 
fled from the spectres whieh had been ‘conjured up before them, 
and took shelter under the wings of “ primitive Methodism.” But, 
alas ! man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards. And these 
good people found that ecclesiastical difficulties followed them even 
into their “ primitive” asylum. And it is believed that their highly 
talented leader found that he had undertaken a task to which he 
was not adequate—the task of arranging and binding together the 
discordant materials which he had gathered from the church, and 
from the world. Suffice it to say that before he. went hence he 
had his troubles among his flock. Many of them returned to the 
fold where they had been formerly fed, some went to other churches, 
and not a few went back to the world. After the death of Mr. 
Hamett, the congregation was served by a Mr. Brazier, who had 
formerly been a missionary in the West Indies. This gentleman 
after ministering to them a short time concluded that his temoral 
interest might be better served by selling the church. He ‘accord- 
ingly bargained it away to a Protestant Episcopalian clergyman. 
The Protestant Episcopalians took possession of the church, built 
pews in it, and had it dedicated according to their forms. But the 
original trustees were not disposed to submit tamely to these pro- 
ceedings. A lawsuit was the consequence, which resulted favour- 
ably to the trustees ; the church was restored to them, and the con- 
gregation was served sometimes by one, and sometimes by another, 
wntil at length they remembered the days of old, and invited the 
Methodist preachers to occupy the pulpit ; which at first they did 
only a part of the time. But finally an amicable arrangement was 
made by which they became identified with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; and the union so happily formed has been most graciously 
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vemented by God’s blessing ; and we may only say further on this 
point, that all the churches and parsonages built by the “ primitive 
Methodists,” have passed to our use. 

In the years 1801 and 1802, the Rev. Messrs. George Daugherty 
and John Harper were stationed in Charleston. During their minis- 
try here, an event took place which while it has stamped indelible 
reproach on the memory of the persecutors of religion, encircled 
with additional laurels the brow of an eminent minister of Jesus 
Christ. It appears that Mr. Harper had received from some eccle- 
siastical body in the north, a number of pamphlets containing cer- 
tain resolutions recommending measures to memorialize the south- 
ern legislative bodies, in behalf of the abolition of slavery. Mr. H. 
on receiving these papers,’ judged it imprudent to make any use of 
them. He had merely shown a copy to a friend, it being agreed 
between them that it was not prudent to make any distribution of 
them. But rumour, with her many tongues, was busy in publishing 
abroad the terrible treason, which was to be found in possession 
of the Methodist preachers. The news reached the ears of the 
intendant of the city, who called on Mr. Harper for an explanation. 
This was satisfactorily given, and to close the concern, and prevent 
all further difficulty, the offensive documents were burned in the 
presence of his Honour, who went away apparently well satisfied 
with the proof he had received of the prudent conduct of the cler- 
gyman. But the mob, (taking the civil and religious liberties of the 
people into their keeping,) determined that the Methodist parson 
should, in his own person, atone for the injury he had inflicted on 
the peace and dignity of the state, by harbouring the above-men- 
tioned wicked resolutions. They accordingly gathered a large com- 
pany and seized Mr. Harper, as he left the church on the sabbath 
evening, and carried him with them some distance, when the arrival 
of a part of the city guard caused a momentary pause. In this in- 
terval a quarrel arose between the guard and those who had charge 
of Mr. H. A friend taking advantage of this moment of confusion, 
took him by the hand, and led him by a private way into a house, 
wherce, after the mob had dispersed, he went to his home in safety. 
The rag2 and disappointment of the mob, when they found their 
prey escaped, may be more easily imagined than described. They 
resolved, however, to return to the charge on the next evening, 
hoping that their efforts might be crowned with better success. 
They accordingly assembled in great numbers at the door of the 
church, on Monday evening. They desired Mr. Harper, but it so 
happened that Mr. Daugherty was the officiating minister on that 
evening. This disappointment was, however, a small matter. It 
was a Methodist mmister, and they would not of course be very 
nice as to his name. Mr. Daugherty was-seized as he left the 
church, and dragged by the mob a considerable distance through 
the street. Some cried, “ pump him,” and others said, “duck 
him.” It was finally concluded to. pump him. They accordingly 
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dragged him to a pump, placed his head under the spout, and con- 
tinued pumping water on him for some time. How much longer 
they might have continued their course is uncertain, had not the 
intrepidity of a pious female checked their proceedings. This was 
Mrs. Kugeley, a pious member of the church, who boldly rushed 
into the midst of this infuriated mob, and stuffed her shaw] into the 
spout of the pump. This resolute act quite astounded Mr. D.’s 
persecutors. They stood amazed, and for a moment paused in 
their course. At this moment a gentleman stepped up with a 
drawn sword, and taking Mr. Daugherty by the hand, avowed his 
purpose to protect him at all hazards. So saying, he led him away, 
no man troubling him any farther. Mr. D. was by this time 
thoroughly wet, and it is not at all unlikely that this disgraceful 
proceeding contributed, in no small measure, to lay the foundation 
of that pulmonary affection, which ultimately carried to the grave 
this almost unequalled man of God and. minister of Jesus Christ. 
If Mr. D. knew how to preach the gospel, he knew also how to 
suffer with meekness the injuries which wicked men heaped upon 
him. Throughout the whole of the terrible scenes of that night, 
he was an unresisting, uncomplaining sufferer. And it was remarked 
by his friend that he never mentioned the subject ; and if at any 
time it was adverted to by any in his presence, he passed it over 
with the slightest possible notice. There is one fact more, con- 
nected with the history of this business, which deserves to be noticed. 
Of all the principal leaders in this outrageous proceeding, not one 
prospered afterwards. Most of them died miserable deaths, in a 
short time. One of them lived some time only to feel and acknow- 
ledge, that the curse of God was upon him for his conduct to that 
good man. . | 

Yours truly, Jas. O. ANDREW. 
Charleston, S. C. 


LETTER I. 


In the year 1817, a serious division took place in the coloured 
society in this city, which has been more disastrous in its influence 
on the religious prosperity of the slave population; than any event 
which has occurred in the history of southern Methodism. On this 
subject we shall.bestow some attention, and this may be the more 
necessary, as a correct history of this unhappy affair has never been 
presented to the public. It has been hinted in the preceding part 
of this sketch, that Methodism had acquired considerable influence 
among the coloured people. The ministrations of our preachers 
had been graciously owned of God, in the awakening and conver- 
sion of hundreds of them, in the city and in the surrounding coun- 
try. Many active and useful exhorters had been raised up among 
them from time to time, who had gone by day and by night among 
the neighbouring plantations, to exhort those of their own colour to 
seek the salvation of their souls. Many classes were formed,— 
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many of the white people too, who, at first opposed, had, at length, 
after witnessing the influence of religion among their slaves, begun 
to relent ; and many had become favourable, and even encouraged 
the efforts which were making to impart religious instruction to 
them. The whole aspect of affairs portended a wider spread of 
ihe gospel among the coloured population of the southern country. 
So mighty had been its influence among this people, that at the 
close of 1816, there were more than four thousand of them con- 
nected with our society, in the*city of Charleston and the surround- 
ing country. In such a multitude it is not wonderful that there 
should have been discontented and-*ambitious individuals, whose 
element was discord. Among the leaders were several men of 
intelligence, and some of them of considerable property. The 
preachers, confiding in the intelligence and integrity of these men, 
committed a very large portion of the management of the coloured 
society to them. They made numerous collections among them- 
selves, all of which, with the exception of the class and sacramental 
collections, they disbursed among themselves, either for the relief 
of their sick and poor, or for the purchase of the freedom of such 
as were to be sold. The natural tendency of these proceedings 
was to give to certam men an influence which could scarcely 
fail to injure both its possessors, and those over whom it was 
exerted. Such was the state of matters when, in the year 1815, 
the Rev. Anthony Senter was appointed to the charge of this 
station. With him eommenced a new era in the administration of 
discipline among the coloured people. From that time they were 
required to bring their love feast collections into the hands of the 
stewards of the church, agreeably to the provisions of the Disci- 
pline ; and to bring all cases of the trial of members to be decided 
in the presence of the preacher in charge. These proceedings 
gave considerable umbrage, especially to many of the leaders, 
among whom there were not a few disciples of Diotrophes. These 
men commenced “reformers,” and sounded seeretly among the 
people, that the preachers, whom they had hitherto regarded as 
their best friends, were their oppressors, who had not only injured 
them, but designed to rob them and their poor, to enrich themselves. 
These things were gradually and artfully insinuated into the minds 
of the people, until the leaders, who were to be the chief actors in 
this mighty scheme, found things ripe for the execution of their 
purpose. Preparatory to the full developement of their plan,- two 
men, who had stood high among them as class leaders and exhort- 
ers, had gone to Philadelphia, and had received ordination from 
Richard Allen. With these additional powers, they returned to 
Charleston, and waited a favourable opportunity to blow up to a 
flame the slumbering embers of discontent. A suitable pretext 
was not long delayed, and the storm which had been so long colleet- 
ing, burst on the church with alarming violence. Almost all the 
leaders surrendered their class papers ; whole classes followed thei 
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leaders ; and, for awhile, it seemed doubtful whether the wholc 
coloured society, the fruit of so many years of labour and reproach, 
was not to be taken from us at one fell swoop. Various arts were 
employed to lead the unsuspecting and well disposed astray. They 
were told that it was the same church still. They would still be 
Methodists ; only they were to be under the charge of men of their 
own colour. By such arts, and others of a similar character, 
they succeeded in drawing off very many pious, but ignorant per- 
sons. Some of the leaders did not go, but seemed to be pondering 
for dwhile what course to take. A short consideration decided 
them to abide by the old ship. ‘And a few had, from the beginning, 
borne a decided and resolute testimony against the proceedings of 
the “reformers.” They had been converted to God under the 
ministry of the Methodist preachers. From them, also, they had 
been long accustomed to receive the bread of the kingdom. They 
knew that those preachers had been the instruments of making 
them a people who were no people. They remembered that.on 
their account these men had borne reproach and persecution in 
abundance. They also saw among the active partisans of this 
division, not a few who owed their all, under God, to the labours of 
the very men whom they were now actively engaged in traducing. 
These few worthies served as a rallying point for such as were 
disposed to abide in the old paths. Desolate indeed, for some time, 
was the appearance of the churches. In the galleries, once crowded 
with attentive and prayerful hearers, now only a few faces were 
seen ; and instead of the full chorus of happy voices, which used 
to hymn the praises of God, the preacher was called to witness a 
silent and mournful solitude. Gradually, however, the scene 
brightened. Many who had been deceived by designing men, 
veturned ; and many of the leaders, after cool reflection had dis- 
persed the mists of passion and misrepresentation, saw their error, 
repented, and returned. But the great body of the leaders, whose 
= and ambition had too deep a stake in the issue of the revo- 
ution, obstinately held on their course, even when it became ob- 
vious that their schemes could not be realized. It appears, indeed, 
that they had projected a plan of marked boldness. They seem 
to have contemplated the obtaining of legislative sanction to the 
establishment of a separate church ; in which event they calcu- 
lated to obtain, by legal process, one of our houses of worship, 
toward which the blacks had liberally contributed when it was 
built. This plan subsequent events compelled them to relinquish. 
They built a house, however, in which they continued to worship 
till the insurrection of 1822. Their separate establishment was 
then broken up, and the people scattered. Some of them returned 
to their former fold ; many went into other churches; and not a 
few became identified with the ungodly world. 
When the separation above mentioned took place, the preacher 
in charge communicated the faet to the intendant of the city, in- 
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forming him that we no longer exercised over those people any 
pastoral care, and that the Methodist Church would not hold her- 
self responsible for any of their doings. And yet when, some years 
afterward, an insurrectionary plot was discovered in which these 
people had a very considerable share, it was very confidently 
asserted that it originated in the Methodist Church; whereas the 
fact was that not a solitary member of this Church, in regular 
standing, had the slightest concern in the business. 

We have been thus particular on this point, because there are 
certain men in this community who esteem themselves somewhat, 
and who withal are quite too dignified to inquire into the truth or 
falsehood of any charge against Methodism, or Methodist preachers, 
who have been quite lately in the habit of laying this sin at the 
door of the Methodist Church. | It is, indeed, surprising to observe 
the tendency there is among a certain class of men, to credit any 
evil report against Methodism, or Methodist preachers. I remem- 
her some years ago, when there was an insurrection among the 
blacks in Demarara, it was reported confidently that a Methodist 
preacher was an active agent in the business. The intelligence 
flew to our shores on the wings of the wind. Our industrious 
editors soon had it in print, and hasted it with the speed of the mail 
to every corner of the land. After some time, when the true state 
of the facts was disclosed, and it appeared that neither the Methodist 
missionary, nor any of his flock, had had any participation in the 
business, and this was announced by the Methodist Magazine, |! 
looked that the corps editorial, who had so cheerfully and industri- 
ously cast in their mite to aid in spreading the important news, would 
have been equally ready to set the matter right. But whether they 
were slow of heart to believe, I know not. One thing I observed, 
they were very slow of type to correct their former statements. 

Amidst all the shocks and hinderances above mentioned, Me- 
thodism here has continued still to live: There have been periods 
in its history when its prospects were exceedingly dark ; times when 
the tempest has swept fearfully through its branches, and broken 
not a few of them off. But the trunk has remained full of sap, 
and has continually been putting forth vigorous shoots, laden with 
precious fruit. Its enemies have often been ready to exult over it, 
as dead or dying. Some gifted seers have predicted that its end 
was nigh. Yet it has risen with fresh vigour from all the blows 
which have- been inflicted on it. And perhaps at no period in its 
history has it manifested more of the vigour of youth, than at pre- 
sent. We have every reason to believe ‘ God is with us ;? and we 
are content to abide by the doctrine of the apostle, ‘ If God be for 
us who can be against us.’ I have dwelt longer on this article 
than I intended, and must postpone some additional remarks to a 
future letter. 

I am yours affectionately, Jas. O. ANDREW, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Voi. L—January, 1830. 3 
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LETTER III. 

I HAVE said in a former letter, that Methodism had to encounter 
considerable opposition in its establishment in this place. I pur- 
pose now to mention one or two circumstances illustrative of this 
statement.. The Methodist preachers were reproached in various 
ways. They were called ‘negro preachers,’ and by a variety oi 
other distinguishing epithets. But this kind of opposition was in a 
considerable degree harmless. Their enemies therefore took special 
care to give them some more solid expression of hostility. The 
churches were often infested during public worship. Brickbats, 
and other missiles, were thrown into the churches, to the great 
annoyance of both the preacher and his congregation. And to add 
some dignity to this kind of employment, the city guard was, at 
least on one occasion, called in to assist in ‘preserving order !’ 
One evening, while the Methodist congregation was quietly assem- 
bled for religious worship, the guard came silently up to the church, 
and fastened the window shutters on the outside ; so quietly as not 
to be observed by the unsuspecting worshippers within. This done, 
they marched into the house of God with gun and bayonet, and 
seized as many of the blacks as they could lay hands on, and carried 
them off to the guard house. The scene that followed can hardly 


be described ; the service of course ceased ; and the screaming o/ 


the blacks, and the alarm of the women, must have presented alto- 
gether an appalling scene. The ground of this daring outrage upon 
the peace of an unoflending body of Christians, was simply, that 
the Methodists, by their loud preaching, loud singing, and praying, 
had disturbed the peace of some ‘gentleman’ who lived in the 
neighbourhood of the chapel. He requested that the city guard 
should be sent to rid him of such troublesome neighbours ; and 
these watchful guardians of the public peace had cheerfully under- 
taken a work of so much dignity. To crown this whole business, 
and to finish it in becoming style, the same gentleman entered a 
prosecution against the Methodist preacher, for a violation of the 
law. This insulting prosecution, however, resulted in nothing more 
than putting the preacher to the additional! cost and trouble of attend- 
ing court. There was redeeming virtue enough in the community 
to prevent the establishment, by legal decision, of the principle, that 
the preaching of the gospel was a violation of law. 

But it was not only at the churches that our friends were troubled. 
Not unfrequently, when they assembled at private houses, they were 
interrupted in a similar manner. One evening, when assembled for 
prayermeeting at the house of Mrs. Wells, (the widow of our early 
and excellent friend, Mr. Edgar Wells,) the house was assailed by 
a mob of young men, headed by a young man of high pretensions 
to familv dignity. The violence of the attack caused several of the 
brethren to go out to stop such proceedings. As soon as they 


reached the street, a scuffle ensued between them and the young 


men composing the mob, in which several of the latter fell down 
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ito a cellar. No sooner had these young heroes reached the 
bottom, than they most lustily roared out ‘murder! The noise 
attracted the attention of the city guard, who reached the spot just 
in time to witness the escape of the redoubtable knights of the cel- 
lar, from their dungeon. No sooner did the leader of this band find 
himself once more above ground, and in the presence of the city 
guard, than, with an authority and courage altogether worthy the 
cause in which he was engaged, he ordered the guard to take that 
house into custody. ‘This order, however, the guard could not con- 
veniently obey, and the house was permitted to rest quietly on its 
foundations. This affair caused considerable excitement. The 
outrage was daring, and the attack had been made on the house of 
a very respectable woman. What served still further to increase 
the excitement was, that the principal! actors in this business were 
young men of respectable families, and especially their leader, 
whose father was a chief man of the land. The Methodists thought 
this a fair opportunity of appealing to the laws for protection, and 
giving their enemies a useful lesson, by punishing these gentlemen 
as they deserved. But the friends of those who had been engaged 
in this disgraceful transaction, manifested so much regret at what 
had happened, and urged so many entreaties to Mrs. Wells, that 
the idea of prosecution was abandoned, and the matter was per- 
mitted to sleep. 

In reviewing the history of Methodism in this place, from its 
commencement till now, and in looking forward to future progress, 
many important and interesting reflections present themselves to the 
mind. The situation of Charleston is very important in a religious 
point of view, particularly with reference to the coloured people. 
{very sermon which is delivered by the man of God on the sabbath, 
must exert an influence on the happiness of hundreds, not only 
of those who live in the city, but also of those in the surrounding 
country. In this department of his work, the preacher must feel 
himself happy or otherwise, according as he is more or less dead to 
the world. If he possess a meekness which can bear all things, a 
patience that is never exhausted, and a sense of the worth of souls 
so great as to prompt him to never-tiring efforts to save the most 
ignorant, as well as the enlightened, he may labour here with delight. 
But if otherwise, his work will be a cross. The devoted man of God 
cannot look upon this part of our work, without feeling glad that the 
gospel is preached to the poor. Hundreds of happy negroes, saved 
by the word of God from the most degrading and soul-destroying 
vices, now walking in the path of obedience, and bringing forth the 
fruits of love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, and all 
the graces of the Spirit; living obediently. to their owners, peace- 
ably with their families, and walking in all purity before God, and 
at last meeting death in peaceful triumph,—these shall be the eter- 
nal a of rejoicing of the faithful labourer in this part of God’s 
vineyard. 
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Charleston possesses also a mournful interest on another account. 
Here many faithful men of God have finished their work, and given 
their dying testimony to the power of those truths which they had 
so often proclaimed to listening congregations. 

Just behind the pulpit of Bethel church, there rests the dust of 
not less than seven of our fellow labourers in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus; all of whom fell at the post of duty, and have 
left a good testimony behind them. First died the amiable and 
devoted King. The following year a faithful but afflicted servant 
of God, John N. Jones, was called to his reward. Next departed 
in peace the venerable Vicholas Waiers, a veteran in the cause of 
God. Some time afterward, in the faith of the gospel, the Rev. 
Jacob Rumple, a man of deep devotion, great seriousness, and great 
zeal for the cause of God. In 1817, in the midst of usefulness, the 
Rev. Urban Cooper, ingenious, intelligent, amiable, and eloquent. 
He fell in his prime, and the disease which carried him to the grave 
was contracted at the bedside of the sick and dying. In 1819 died 
the Rev. Henry T. Fitzgerald, a young man of uncommon sweet- 
ness of temper, an active discriminating mind, great amiableness ot 
manners, and an ardent love for God and his cause. He shrunk not 
in the day of pestilence ; but did as every Christian pastor should 
do,— gave himself uninterruptedly to the service of the flock com- 
mitted to his care, and undauntedly met death in the work to which 
the Holy Ghost had called him. And last of all, died in September, 
1828, my beloved friend and brother, the Rev. Asbury Morgan. 
Pious and devoted in heart, simple and affectionate’in manners, 
zealous and laborious in the work of God, whoever knew him 
without loving him? I can never stand and survey the spot where 
so much precious dust is deposited, without remembering with 
exultation the words of inspiration, ‘The dead in Christ shall 
rise.’ The trump of God shall wake this long quiet dust, and from 
these tombs shall come forth bodies ‘ all immortal, all divine.’ 

We have at present in Charleston three convenient houses of 
worship. We have a missionary society, a tract society, a Sunday 
school association, and three sabbath schools. There is a charitable 
society incorporated among the male members of the church, and 
one of similar character among the females. The members of the 
church at our last Conference amounted to five hundred whites, and 
three thousand coloured people. And I think we may indulge the 
hope that the days of our divisions are over. Our people are in 
peace. They have heard of the strife of war at a distance, and they 
have seen it here. They have marked its beginnings, its maturity, 
and its end, and are disposed to walk in the old paths. ; 

Jas. O. ANDREW, 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Report on Petitions and Memorials. 


REVIEW. 


1. * Report of the Committee on Petitions and Memorials, adopted by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at tts 
late session in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania.’ 

2. ‘Remarks on a Report of the late General Conference, in reply to 
Petitions and Memorials. By Asa Suinn.’ 


Ir was said by a just observer, of that busy ‘reformer’ Henry 
VIII, that while pursuing popery with fire and sword, he himself 
earried a pope in his own belly. And a very popular writer has 
more recently remarked that, in fact, every man is a pope ‘in his 
own way.’ Whether the ranks of modern ‘reform’ are entitled 
to clainf an exemption from all application of the sentiment to them, 
may perhaps best be judged, from the tone in which some leaders 
of that class utter their oracles. In aspiring to the difficult and 
hazardous office, not merely of reforming, but of revolutionizing, 
the long-tried and approved institutions of a large and wide-spread 
body, they protest indeed, vehemently enough, against any impeach- 
ment of either their judgment, or their motives. Yet the judgment 
and the motives of those who differ from them, they assume the 
‘liberty’ to handle with a roughness which we should take to be 
somewhat rude ; but which on their part, it would seem, they desire 
to have regarded merely as ‘honest bluntness,’ and consequently 
a virtue, rather than a fault. To mention the greatly superior 
numbers of their brethren whom they denounce, gives offence, for 
reasons which it cannot require any great penetration to under- 
stand. And to say that these are, perhaps, at least equally intelligent 
and pious as those who denounce them, subjects us to the risk of 
no less censure, as being wanting in modesty. That our opponents, 
who are so extremely anxious to pass themselves for the ‘ people’s’ 
advocates, should affect to consider it no argument that nineteen 
twentieths, if not ninety-nine hundredths, of the people are opposed 
to their innovations, is a fact not a little remarkable. Were the 
‘numbers’ on the other side, it would doubtless be urged as an 
argument of no small weight, and we should not be likely soon to 
be relieved from hearing it. In short, modern ‘reform,’ so called, 
however imposing her title, or specious her guise, betrays, never- 
theless, too sad proof of the same spirit which she censures ; and 
that where both ‘numbers’ and logic fail, she disdains not the 
wonted resort to supply their defect. 

In the true and proper sense, the apostles, and Luther, and Wes- 
ley, were undoubtedly reformers. But what was the reform at which 
they aimed? Did they devote their thoughts and cares and pains to 
meats and drinks, to fringes and phylacteries, to mint, and anise, 
and cummin? No. The weightier matters which they dignified 
with this high title, were the reformation of the hearts, the spirits, 
tempers, and lives of men ;—to turn them from moral and spiritual 
darkness to gospel light ; and from the power of Satan to God :— 
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the reformation of false and deadly doctrines, of idolatrous worship, 
and of abominable corruptions. If such things be found in the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, let them be exposed and rooted out. 
Let no pity be shown them; and let any who refuse to join zeal- 
ously in the work, be branded and shunned as antireformers. But, 
in the name of goodness and wisdom,—in the name of meekness 
and love, is a church, acknowledged to be a true gospel church, 
sound in doctrine, in gospel ordinances, and moral discipline, with 
a confessedly laborious, zealous, evangelical, and faithful ministry, 
to be torn to pieces because we cannot unanimously agree as to 
the most unexceptionable frame of external polity? O tell it not in 
Gath! On this principle it is impossible that any Christian church 
ever can be in peace. For, make what changes we may, it is 
impossible, in the existing state of human things, to adopt any sys- 
tem against which carpers and objectors will not arise. The 
numerous forms of church polity, and the actual objections to each 
and every one, prove this. We by no means intend to say that the 
external form and polity of a church, is a matter of no conse- 
quence. But we do mean to say that it is, comparatively, a matter 
of very minor consequence ; and that no change in it which can 


be aimed at, is of sufficient importance to justify the breach of 


peace and charity, and the sacrifice of the true Christian spirit and 
temper. If we may justly say, ‘ What shall it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and lose his soul ?—may we not with equal 
force and justice say, What can any change in the frame of the 
church profit a man, at the cost of losing his own peace and good 
feelings, the destruction of Christian fellowship and love ;—or the 
distracting and rending of the body of Christ? And, if, supposing 
the worst state of things, any finally conclude it to be incompatible 
with their individual comfort and salvation, to remain in fellowship 
with those whom they cannot persuade to adopt their views, is it 
consistent with the spirit and obligations of Christianity, on account 
of such things, to endeavour to spread the spirit of dissatisfaction, 
to make others uneasy and discontented, and ultimately to induce 
them to separate from their brethren, with whom, otherwise, they 
would live in peace and love, and safely and happily pass along to 
heaven ? If this be called ‘reform,’ we do earnestly and devoutly 
pray, from it ‘good Lord deliver us ;;—and candidly acknowledge 
that with such reformers we have no wish to be united. To divide 
the church, is not to reform it. Neither is it the principle or the 
path of reform for a small minority, because they cannot have their 
way, to separate from the great majority of their brethren. And if 
they do, they ought afterward to let the church, from which they 
separate, alone. Otherwise, they are not reformers, but meddlers, 
and busy bodies in other men’s matters. 

It has been stated, indeed, by the Rev. Asa Shinn, that ‘the 
General Conference has recommended—that there shall be two 
Methodist churches.” ‘We would rejoice,’ he says, in another 
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place, ‘to live in peace with them, and be one people with them ; 
but they have officially said we shall either expatriate ourselves, 
or be expelled.’ And again ;—‘ Our brethren have decided the 
matter: they have very formally and officially spoken to the church 
and to the world, that if we will not voluntarily withdraw, we shall 
be expelled.’ These are certainly most extraordinary statements ; 
and as they are represented to be founded on ‘official’ documents, 
and on one particularly bearing our own signature, as an organ of 
the General Conference, we persuade ourselves that we shall not 
only be excused for noticing them, but that we could not be justly 
excused if we did not notice them. , 

For Mr. Shinn personally we had habitually entertained an 
affectionate and respectful regard. And although passages in seve- 
ral of his publications, even previously to the General Conference, 
had occasioned us both surprise and pain, we were still resolved to 
attribute them to any other cause rather than to designed obliquity 
and perversion. With his peculiar and afflicting liability to occa- 
sional and sometimes even to violent mental derangement, we were 
not unacquainted. Neither were we ignorant of the party stimulants 
incessantly applied to that unfortunate liability. We have for a 
considerable time, indeed, believed that Mr. Shinn has suffered 
occasionally from such afflictions, even when it has not been pub- 
licly announced. And he must have but a superficial acquaintance 
with pathology who does not know, that every such attack, like 
the inroads of corporeal disease, does but increase the susceptibility 
to subsequent attacks, even from inferior causes. The subject, in 
its personal application, we feel acutely is too delicate and painful 
to be dwelt on. Yet justice to Mr. Shinn himself will not allow us 
to pass it over; since it affords the only satisfactory solution within 
the compass of our imagination, to the course which he has pur- 
sued in this controversy ; and particularly to the statements in the 
pamphlet before us, the title of which is placed at the head of this 
article. When free from the distorting influence of intellectual 
(lisease, we had persuaded ourselves that our late friend, whom we 
had sincerely esteemed for candour, as well as for many other 
excellent qualities, would spurn descending to those controversial 
inisrepresentations which have been so common among our assail- 
ants. And we are still not without hope that the dawning of a 
better day may yet arrive, when the injustice done to our views 
will be seen and acknowledged. 

Much of the difficulty which we should have felt in thus 
reluctantly introducing this topic, has been removed by Mr. Shinn’s 
own candid statement of it. But the misfortune is, that though one 
subject to such afflictions, may be convinced of former sufferings 
of this description, yet he is peculiarly apt to deem those least his 
friends, and least kind, who may venture even to hint a fear of 
such actual disorder, at any existing time. This is a misfortune 
veyond human control or remedy, and can only be committed to 
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time and patience, under the orderings of a wise and gracious 
Providence. 

But that we may not be taxed with any exaggerated account of 
this peculiarly unfortunate cast of our brother’s mind, we add a 
paragraph in his own words. Speaking of the Report of the 
General Conference, he says, 

‘He intended giving his views of this document, and his reasons 
for moving its adoption, in a short time after the close of the confer- 
ence; but a sad and overwhelming affliction prevented the execution 
of this design, and left him to mourn through many days and nights of 
melancholy sadness and despondency. Nor does he now intend to 
enter into the subject with that intensity and solicitude which accom- 
panied hig former labours, and which he views as a chief cause of 
his late afllictions. A wish and expectation to accomplish too much 
in a short time, gives rise to an extravagance of mental effort, undue 
solicitude for success, great anxiety of anticipation, and proportionable 
grief in disappointment. 'This has been the intellectual course of 
Asa Shinn, and has resulted from one of the most deplorable faults of 
his natural disposition; a disposition to indulge an habitual abstraction 
of mind, vainly to dwell on difficult and unfathomable subjects of 
inquiry, and then to yield to the corrodings of a deep and fruitless 
sorrow, on account of the impossibility of clearing away the inexpli- 
cable mysteries of nature, of providence, of theology, of science, and 
of government. Alas! to this source may be traced the deepest, the 
most bitter, and the most heart-rending calamities of my eventful and 
aflicted life. And how great a depth of intellectual pride may be at 
the bottom of all this, who but the Searcher of hearts can tell. God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ Remarks, pp. 3, 4. 

Such a passage almost disarms criticism, and we most sincerely 
wish that we could be spared the pain of farther comment on this 
pamphlet. Yet the ‘importance’ which our opponents attach to 
it, and the pams taken to spread it, notwithstanding its amazing 
injustice and faultiness, together with the continuance and the 
increasing violence of Mr. Shinn’s assaults, forbid silence. And 
we must say, were it of our own brother, that if Mr. Shinn’s 
account of himself be true, we never could consent to hazard the 
destinies of the church on the speculations of any individual, so 
unfortunately disposed to ‘an habitual abstraction of mind, [and] 
vainly to dwell on difficult and unfathomable subjects ;? — an 
individual of such an ‘intellectual course,’ that even the neces- 
sity of repeated confinement does not restrain him from placing 
himself, almost immediately afterward, at the head of the leaders of 
‘reform ;? where we find him uttering such positive fictions, 
as ought to cause serious alarm to all those who sincerely desire - 
the permanent establishment of his health and peace. We regret 
exceedingly that Mr. Shinn’s friends have not the power, as we 
must hope they have the disposition, to dissuade him from such a 
‘course.’ In his afflictions we have sincerely sympathized, and 
would gladly rather alleviate than aggravate them. Yetthey can- 
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uot oblige us not to ward off the blows which he aims at us, or 
passively to submit to the wounds which he would inflict on us. 
Our love and duty to the church and to truth, are paramount to 
those which we owe to any individual. 

It is well known that Mr. Shinn, as a member of the General 
Conference, moved and voted for the adoption of the Report to 
which he now imputes such obnoxious principles. This strange 
inconsistency has been attributed to the fact, that at the time of so 
moving. and voting, he was in a state of intellectual derangement. 
On this point we shall say but little, and wish to say as little as 
possible. During the period of reading the Report, Mr. Shinn was 
within a few feet of the chairman, by whom it was read, and 
listened throughout with calm and close attention. There was 
nothing in him at that time, to our observation, that indicated any 
unusual state of mind, unless it were the simple fact of his very 
unexpected motion and vote; and these were regarded by some 
present, not as evidence of mental affliction, much less of artifice 
and trick, but as the candid expression of honest conviction. But 
if that simple fact were in itself conclusive evidence of such an 
unfortunate affliction, how else than on the same principle can we 
account for the vindication of that course in the pamphlet before 
us? If the motion and vote required an apology, the pamphlet 
certainly requires it not less. But let us hear Mr. Shinn himself. 
He says, 

‘It is true, that on the floor of the General Conference he moved 
the adoption of that report, and is glad, unto the present day, that it 
was adopted, and is now published, as the report of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Not that he concurred 
in all its sentiments, but because its erroneous doctrines are easily 
refuted, and because it contains some concessions in principle, of great 
importance, which now go abroad. under the full sanction of that high 
authority. He, knew it was to no purpose to move for any amendment 
in the report, or he would have made an effort to have had some of its 
prominent features expunged. He had become wearied with fruitless 
efforts of this kind, aud thought it best, for the reasons just given, that 
the Conference should adopt the whole report without debate; and 
he accordingly moved its adoption. He was pleased with the temper- 
ate manner of the report, and was one in sentiment with his brethren, 
that it would be injudicious to pass a rule, admitting lay representa- 
tion, when it was not called for by a majority of the members, and when 
so large a body of them were opposed to its introduction.’ Remarks, p.3. 


This paragraph contains at least one ‘concession of great im- 
portance ;’ viz. that he was ‘one in sentiment’ with us, ‘that it 
would be injudicious to pass a rule admitting Jay representation, 
when it was not called for by a majority of the members, and 
when so large a body of them were opposed to its introduction.’ 
We should hope then, that the mcessant slang about the preachers 
withstanding ‘the people’ in this matter, would cease; and ‘that 
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Mr. Shinn at least will not be so inconsistent as to join in it. ‘The 
fact is, it was the Baltimore ‘ Convention’ who were opposing the 
people ; for in their famous ‘memorial,’ to which the Report was 
an answer, they expressly urged the General Conference to pass 
such a rule ‘at this conjuncture of time ;’ although it was perfectly 


well known, and is admitted by Mr. Shinn, that the great body ot 


our members, not only did not call for such a measure, but were 
actually opposed to it. In the same paragraph, we barely remark 
in passing, Mr. Shinn admits also that the ‘manner of the Report’ 
was ‘temperate.’ 

But among the reasons for moving and voting for the adoption 
of the Report, Mr. Shinn says, ‘Not that he concurred in ail its 
sentiments, but because its erroneous doctrines are easily refuted,’ 
—‘that he knew it was to no purpose to move for any amend- 


ment,’ —‘ and that he had become wearied with fruitless efforts of 


this kind —.’? Now, in such circumstances, if Mr. Shinn did not 


approve the Report, what necessity was there for his moving its 
adoption? He not only had no doubt that it would pass, without his 
vote or motion, but considered it a fruitless attempt even to propose 
any amendment; nor could he have had any doubt that, if passed, 
it would be published. From its very nature and tenor it must 
have been published, if adopted, because it was expressly drawn 
up as a ‘reply’ to memorials received, in answer to which, in 
some shape, it must have been published. The important ‘con- 
cessions,’ so called, in the Report, would thus have gone out ‘as 
the Report of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,’ had Mr. Shinn even remained silent; and he would still 
have had an equal and much more consistent opportunity to attack 
what he considered ‘its erroneous doctrines.’ But he says, ‘he 
knew it was to no purpose to move for any amendment, and had 
become wearied with fruitless efforts of this kind.’ This is a 
strange statement, when the fact is, that no effort of the kind, on this 
subject, had been made, either by him, or by any other person, during 
the whole of the Conference. For the truth of this assertion we 
appeal to ail who were present ; and the Conference sat with open 
doors. It had been expected, indeed, that the champions of the 
‘Convention’ memorial, if they intended to meet their brethren 
face to face at all, would do so on the reading of that Report. 
That was the fair opportunity, while we were together, and each 


had then at least the freedom of debate, and the full ‘liberty of 


speech.” Mr. Shinn was, in fact, the first that took the floor, and 
was consequently entitled to speak first, and at full length, what- 


ever he thought proper, subject solely to the common rules of order.. 


Yet not a word in opposition to the Report was uttered ; not an 
amendment was proposed; nor did he intimate that he took the 
slightest exception to any part of it. If the fact had been that he 
approved parts, and objected to other parts, yet—on the whole— 
preferred its adoption and publication, how easy was it to say so: 
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or how much more easy, and how much more consistent, especially 
as his objections appear now to have been so considerabie, to let 
it pass and be published on the vote of others, who he had no doubt 
would pass and publish it. Besides, as ‘he was pleased with the 
temperate manner of the Report,’ was it generous to assume that 
it would be a fruitless effort to move ‘any amendmeat ? Might 
he not at least have had the kindness to suggest to us some of 
those absurd and worse than ridiculous principles, which he would 
now exhibit it as containing? As a minister and a consistent 
member of such a deliberative body, was this not his duty? And 
it surely is impossible that Mr. Shinn, by his prompt motion and 
vote, would have wilfully led us into the snare of adopting and 
publishing a report of the monstrous character which he now 
imputes to this, for the sake of an opportunity subsequently to 
expose and refute ‘its erroneous doctrines.’ Now the reader 
will please to mark, that if Mr. Shinn’s moving and voting for the 
Report had been explained simply on the ground of mental afflic- 
tion at the time, and the matter had been left there, we should 
also have left it there, and have sincerely mourned with him. But 
when we consider the attempted vindication of that course, in the 
pamphlet before us, and the call upon us in the same pamphlet to 
jo in thanksgiving for the ‘happy recovery’ of the author, we 
candidly say we fear the call was premature. Regard for our 
brother himself drives us to this conclusion. 

We will now examine some of the leading views of Mr. Shinn’s 
pamphlet, and compare them with the Report. 

He admits ‘that the ministry are bound in duty to preach the 
gospel, administer its ordinances, ahd maintain its moral disci- 
pline,” p. 6. We ask no more. The Report asserts no more. 
That the private members have also a ‘right both to judge of the 
doctrines of the gospel, and to be coworkers with the ministry in 
maintaining its moral discipline,’ we have never disputed; and 
there is not a syllable in the Report-to the contrary. This however 
is very different from a right ‘ authoritatively to control’ the minis- 
try ‘in these respects ;—and such a right is all, on this subject, 
that the Report denies. 


‘On this point,’ says the Report, ‘we beg, however, that no onc 
may either misunderstand or misrepresent us. We neither claim, nor 
seek, to be “lords over God’s heritage.” In the sense of this passage, 
there is but one Lord, and one Lawgiver. We arrogate no authority 
to enact any laws of our own, either of moral or of civil force. Our 
commission is to preach the gospel, and to enforce the moral discipline, 
established by the one Lawgiver, by those spiritual powers vested in 
us, as subordinate pastors, who watch over souls as they that must 
give account to the chief Shepherd. We claim no strictly legislative 
powers ; although we grant that the terms “ legislature,” and ‘ legis- 
Jative,” have been sometimes used even among ourselves. Ina proper 
sense, however, they are not strictly applicable to our General Con- 
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ference. A mistake on this point has probably been the source of muci: 
erroneous reasoning, and of some consequent dissatisfaction. Did we 
claim any authority to enact laws to affect either life or limb, to touch 
the. persons or to tax the property of our members, they ought, unques- 
tionably, to be directly represented among us. But they know we do 
not. We certainly, then, exercise no civil legislation. As to the moral 
code, we are subject, equally with themselves, to one only Lord. We 
have no power to add to, to take from, to alter, or to modify, a single 
item of his statutes. Whether laymen or ministers be the authorized 
expounders and administrators of those laws, ve can confidently rely 
on the good Christian sense of the great body of our brethren to judge. 
These well know, also, that whatever expositions of them we apply 
to others, the same are applied equally to ourselves; and, in some 
instances, with peculiar strictness. [Yet] no man is obliged to receive 
our doctrines merely because we believe and teach them; nor unless 
they have his own cordial assent. Neither is any man obliged to 
submit himself to what we believe to be the moral discipline of the 
gospel, and our duty to enforce, unless he believes it to be so also.’ 
pp- 6, 7. 


But it has been represented that what is said in the Report of 


‘the Divinely instituted ministry,’ is asserted and claimed for the 
«Wethodist itinerant ministry exclusively. Nothing can be more 
false. The true gospel ministry of every denomination were clearly 
included, though with a particular application to our own ministry, 
in their proper pastoral charge, as the subject under consideration. 
The consistency of this view with the ground taken in relation te 
our local brethren, will hereafter appear. The principles of this 
part of the Report are simply these :— 

1. That the true gospel ministry is a ministry of Divine institution. 

2. That their business is, not to make ‘laws’ for the church, 
(much less to tyrannize over it,) but humbly to obey, and faithfully 
to administer, those already made by our one only Lord and Law- 


giver; to preach Fis gospel, and to administer the ordinances of 


His institution. And that the due performance of these holy func- 
tions is not merely their ‘right,’ but their ‘ duty :’°—that a ‘neces- 
sity’ is laid upon them, by Him to whom alone they must ultimately 
answer for it ;—and wu be unto them if they do it not. 

3. That the ministry, nevertheless, have neither right nor power, 
to oblige or to require any man, to receive any thing as a doctrine or 
an ordinance of the gospel, or as its moral discipline, contrary to the 
convictions of his own judgment. That every man ought to search 
and examine for himself, and be fully persuaded in his own mind. 
And if, on such examination, he be persuaded that those who come 


to him, professedly in the name of Christ, do not bring the true. 


doctrines, ordinances, and moral discipline of the gospel, he not 
only is at ‘liberty’ not to receive or to obey them, but is bound 
not to do so. 

4. That as the ministry, on one hand, have no right authorita- 
tively to control others in these respects, so, on the other hand, we 
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deny the right of others authoritatively to control the ministry in 
these respects. In other words, we deny the existence of any just 
authority in any body of people, to oblige ministers of the gospel to 
preach as gospel doctrines what they do not believe to be gospel 
doctrines ; to administer as gospel ordinances what they do not 
believe to be gospel ordinances; or as its moral discipline what 
they do not believe to be its moral discipline. And we say, that we 
should regard it as inconsistent with the duty which ministers owe 
to Him who has put them into the ministry, and to whom they 
must account, to permit their ministrations, in these respects, to be 
thus ‘ authoritatively controlled by others.’ This is the sum total of 
what is said on this subject in the Report, and which has been 
made the butt of so much indecent ridicule, by those who would 
excite disturbance and divisions, and draw away disciples after them. 

Mr. Shinn, however, himself says, 

‘I must own, it is the settled conviction of my understanding, that 
a church constitution is a matter of far more importance than the sub- 
ject of a lay representation ; and such a constitution probably could be 
formed as would entirely supersede the necessity of such a measure. 
If a constitution, which the legislature, of itself, could not alter, should 
sufficiently guard the just privileges of every one, by rightly limiting 
the legislative authority, it would not be a matter of much consequence 
whether the General Conference should be composed exclusively of 
ministers or not. If the travelling preachers would attentively look 
into the subject, I am persuaded they would become convinced that 
such a constitution could be formed as would satisfy the people, secure 
the itinerancy, and maintain all the Christian privileges and preroga- 
tives of the teachers and pastors of the flock.’ Remarks, pp. 12, 13. 


And again; aad 

‘If nothing more was done than to establish in the constitution the 
principles conceded in the present Report of the General Conference, 
the improvement would be of very great importance, and would go 
very far toward restoring peace, and quieting the minds, even of the 
radicals themselves.’ Remarks, p. 16. 


These are frank admissions, and we greatly wish that he had 
been enabled to maintain the same good and candid spirit through- 
out his remarks. We wish also that he, and those whom he 
denominates ‘radicals,’ could have felt free rather to hold up 
prominently to the view of those who have been disturbed, those 
principles ‘of very great importance,’ contained in the Report, 
and to have urged, with all the untiring zeal of peacemakers, 
how ‘very far’ they ought to go ‘toward a magigy * ope and quiet- 
ing the minds even of the radicals themselves.’ is course, in our 
judgment, would have been much more pious and Christian, than 
the distracting and disorganizing one which has been pursued ; and 


ultimately might possibly have had the effect, even to their own ~ 


conviction, ‘to establish in the constitution the principles conceded 
in the Report of the General Conference.’ 


Vou, 1.—dJanuary, 1830. 4 
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The fact however is, that the principles contained in the Report. 
which Mr. Shinn considers of so great importance, were not just 
then ‘conceded.’ They were only then declared as the unques- 
tioned principles of the church, in contradiction of the bold and 
repeated, imputations to the contrary. That they had never been 


formally written out, into so many distinct articles, in the shape of 


a paper constitution, may be true ; yet they are, nevertheless, as 
certain, and of as indisputable force as if they had been so 
written. 

On this subject there seems to be an erroneous idea in the minds 
of some, which ought to be corrected. It seems to be supposed 
by them, that constitutional principles cannot be established without 
the formalities of a ‘convention,’ and of writien articles. This we 
think a mistake. The constitution of England is as certain, as 
well understood, and as settled, as the constitution of the United 
States ;—yet it has never been thus written, nor was it framed 
by any convention particularly called for the purpose. It grew 
up with the growth and circumstances of the people, till it attained 
that definite and certain form which it has long possessed. We 
do not now speak either of its merits or of its demerits. Yet it 
can hardly surprise us, after the astonishing perversion of our 
former language, if, in consequence of the illustration here intro- 
duced, we shall be charged with having ‘ officially declared to the 
church and to the world’ that the British constitution ought to be 
introduced into our civil government. But we notify all such com- 
mentators, in anticipation, that we speak here simply of the fact. 
that @ constitution may. become established without being thus 
written ; and that the lez non scripta, the unwritten or common law, 
may be as binding, and as fixed, as the lex scripta, the written, or 
statute law. ‘The same remark is applicable to tie law of nations. 
If disputes occasionally occur among jurists and statesmen, respect- 
ing unwritten laws and constitutions, so do they also respecting 
written laws and constitutions; and even among divines, and 
theological jurists, respecting the written laws of God. To this 
very day, the constitution of the United States is neither better 
understood, nor more clearly established, than that of England. 
At almost every session of the national legislature, contentions 
arise respecting it; and under every succeeding administration, 
the great lines of demarkation between the powers and rights 
of the general and state governments, and the powers and rights 
of the different state governments respectively, are constant matter 
of disputation ; et adhue sub judice lis est. Even previously to the 
revolutionary war, the complaint among the colonists was, not that 


the rights of British subjects were uncertain, but that these r ights 


were denied to them as colonists, by the mother country. They 
refused to be taxed, without being represented in the body by which 
the taxes were imposed; not only because this was a principle 
unjust in itself, but because it waz also a violation of the British 
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constitution, to the benefit of which, as British subjects, they 
claimed to be entitled. 

Mr. Shinn says, farther ; 

‘If the church had a good constitution, there would be no occasion 
for a General Conference to meet oftener than once in seven years. 
Look at the new editions of the Discipline; and how exceedingly 
small do we find the business to be, that has been done by any one 
General Conference since the year 1808. And why need eighty or 
one hundred men travel hundreds of miles every four years, to look at 
the Discipline three or four weeks, and then to go their way, and leave 
it as it was before.’ Remarks, p. 12. 


In this he pays both us and our Discipline a high compliment, 
and we hope a just and merited one. It proves, according to his 
own showing too, what we have before said, that a seat in the 
General Conference is really of much less importance than seems 
to have been considered, and that our principles and rules, under 
the existing system, have attained a very high degree of clearness, 
and of fixedness, as well as of actual excellence. He seems, in 
truth, almost prepared to grant, that if these principles were settled 
in a constitution which the ‘ legislature’ of itself could not alter, it 
would not be a matter of much consequence whether the General 
Conference should be composed exclusively of ministers or not. 
Now, in our opinion, they are morally so settled, as we shall here- 
after endeavour to show. We agree too, that it is high time that the 
reproach of perpetual change, which other adversaries have so often 
thrown in our face, should be wiped away. And we wish that Mr. 
Shinn, and others, could have seen their way clear to aid us, in 
perfecting what he considered an ‘improvement’ of ‘such very 
great importance,’ that, if established, it ‘ would go very far toward 
restoring peace, and quieting the minds even of the radicals them- 
selves.’ If, in this spirit, and with this view, he had had the can- 
dour, at the General Conference, to mention the exceptionable 
construction which he thought might be given to some passages 
in the Report, we are certain that he would have been calmly and 
candidly listened to. And having been ourself a part of the commit- 
tee, and concerned in preparing the Report, we know that we should 
have taken sincere pleasure in contributing our best exertions, to free 
it from any supposed ambiguity; and especially to guard it against 
the possible liability to any such monstrous interpretations, as have 
been perversely forced upon it. Such a course too, particularly 
toward one who was unconscious of having ever indicated toward 
Mr. Shinn any other disposition than that of personal courtesy, would 
have been esteemed as far more kind than that of moving and 
voting for the Report, as if he approved it, and afterward attack- 
ing it with the most unjust and unfounded censures. If Mr. Shinn 
had thought proper to pursue this, as we think, more excellent 
way, he might doubtless have contributed much toward counter- 
acting the influence of unreasonable agitators, and quieting existing 
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agitations, instead of lending himself to the less blessed oflice of 
perpetuating them, if not of increasing them tenfold. And we can- 
not but think that it would also have had a happier influence on his 
own mind. 

We apprehend, however, that Mr. Shinn greatly overrates the 
eflicacy of ecclesiastical constitutions, in guarding against strife, 
and against the infractions of supposed rights, and as a pre- 
ventive of the necessity of frequent meetings of the ‘legislature.’ 
The history even of civil constitutions, or of treaties, will not bear 
out his views. It is evident, moreover, were a written ‘ constitu- 
tion’ even once fixed, or so supposed to be, that in our fancied 
‘march of mind’ and of ‘reform,’ in this ‘age of improvement,’ in 
which we so greatly outstrip ‘ our fathers,’ (or think we do,) con- 
tinual amendments would be demanded, and continual corrections 
of alleged breaches of it. To whose ultimate arbitrament and deci- 
sion should these things be referred, but to conventions similar to 
those which might have been called for settling a ‘ constitution.’ 
If referred any where else, on the principles assumed, the nominal 
settlement of such a ‘constitution’ would be a mere farce. And 
if so referred, is it not obvious that the necessity for frequent meet- 
ings of the ‘legislature,’ and of ‘legislative’ conventions, would not 
only be as great as at present, but much greater; especially if the 
growing extent and numbers of our religious community be con- 


sidered, and the consequently growing calls for such meetings, if 


legislative power be once admitted to have place among us. In 
such a community, dissatisfied spirits, and restless innovators and 
‘reformers,’ would never be wanting. And whenever such should 
wish to produce agitation in the societies, or to bring themselves 
into more prominent posts, nothing more would be necessary than 
to stari the question ef some amendment of the constitution, or 
the prevention or correction of some alleged or apprehended 
breach of it. 

Nothing is more calculated to disturb the tranquillity of any com- 
munity, than the frequent agitation of constitutional questions. It 
is scarcely practicable, either, to make any arrangement for their 
decision, against which serious objections may not lie. And after 
all, the decisions which would probably be made, could not effect 
the object of securing the constitutional equilibrium ; for as soon as 
the assemblies by which they had been made shou!d be dispersed, the 
same or similar things might again occur, or be alleged, though, per- 
haps, under new names and forms, and in an infinite variety of modes 
and shapes, in an endless series. And whether occasional or period- 
ical appeals to the community, for these purposes, should be pro- 
posed, and whether at longer or shorter intervals, the same or equal 
objections would still lie.—If the periods for revising the constitu- 
tion, whether occasional or periodiea!, were at short intervals, the 
measures to be reviewed would necessarily have been of recent date, 
and the reviewers, and ‘reformers,’ would, of course, be under the 
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influence of all the passions and prejudices common in such 
agitations, and in the midst of the excitement :—and the very 
leaders and fomenters of such commotions, would probably be the 
parties who would aspire to the office of effecting their proposed 
corrections, or reforms. Or if the periods for revision be at distant 
intervals, the same objections would apply as to all that part of the 
interval which should be near to the fixed period. And in propor- 
tion to the distance of it, would be the diminution of the influence 
which the prospect of such a distant correction would have on the 
existing officers, especially on occasions of any excitement. We 
wish it to be distinctly understood, however, that nothing here said is 
intended in the slightest degree to disparage the formation of written 
constitutions, in civil communities, of which we entirely approve.* 

But we do maintain that there are clear and important points of 
difference between civil and religious communities. In the latter, 
to which alone our remarks refer, the charter of our rights, 
which is also the rule of our duties, is already fixed, by one only 
supreme and common power; and neither the ministry nor the 
laity, nor both combined, either have or can have any power to 
alter it. ‘The admission of a contrary principle would be one of 
the most dangerous to liberty that could well be devised. By 
denying that there is any ‘legislative? power, properly, in the 
Christian church, the Report disposes at once of all the abstract 
theories on which so much declamatory sophistry has been found- 
ed, respecting a right to representation in the ‘law making’ depart- 
ment. If such a one existed, in which the right to lay tazes, and 
to compel obedience, would necessarily be implied, the Report 
admits, unequivocally, that the right of direct representation in if 
would indisputably follow. But such a one neither exists, nor, on 
our part, is claimed; and consequently, on this ground at least, 
from any analogy to the principles of civil legislation, the right can- 
not follow. And we propose to our opponents, who urge this matter 
with so much vehemence, the task of showing an instance in the 
primitive church, of any such thing as either a delegation of church 
power, or of any assembly or convention of representatives or 
delegates, for the establishment of ‘ constitutions,’ and the enacting 
of ‘laws.’ And till this shall be done, we respectfully ask permis- 
sion to be allowed still to believe, that ‘our fathers,’ in gathering 


* In the circumstances in which the American colonies were placed, 
after they became independent, and also on their uniting in the organiza- 
tion of a general government, by a federal compact, such a course would 
seem indeed to have been indispensable. Yet the state of Connecticut 
did not adopt any written constitution till within a few years past. And it 
is said, that several of the United States are governed by constitutions 
essentially the same as they were before the revolution ;—adopting only 
a substitute for the power of the crown :—that this is the case with Massa- 
chusetts :—and that one of the states of our Union [?] has no other consti- 
tution than that of its ancient royal charter. .North American Review, 
No. LXV, (New Series) p. 564. 
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and organizing the fruits of their ministry, (who,—believing their 
doctrines and discipline to be those of the gospel,—voluntarily 
united under their pastoral care,) maintained a stricter conformity 
to the true spirit of the practice of the apostles and the primitive 
evangelists, than has yet been exhibited by any ‘associated conven- 
tions,’ for the purpose of manufacturing ecclesiastical! ‘constitutions.’ 

Those who wish to enlist the corrupt passions of fallen nature 
against the ministry, may make a jest of ‘divinely instituted,’ and 
‘ divinely authorized ;’ but we did not expect Mr. Shinn to descend 
to so ‘low’ a ‘stratagem.’ And it might be well for ministers at 
least, who themselves profess to be ‘inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost’ to take on them this office, to beware how they trifle with, 
or pour contempt on, so solemn a matter ; lest perchance they be 
found even lying to God. Among Methodist ministers, we did not 
suppose that any difference of opinion on this point existed. And 
if those who style themselves ‘reformers,’ mean to deny any divine 
call of the Christian ministry to the discharge of the peculiar func- 
tions of their office, let them speak out and say so, and let the 
people understand it. This will draw between us at once a fairer 
line of distinction than has ever yet been drawn. 

It has been boldly propagated, indeed, that we deny that the 
people have any rights; and that we assert a divine right to govern 
them without control. Jt would have been a shorter course, and 
more effectual to render us odious, if believed, to allege at once 
that we deny that the people have any souls. To attempt to 
argue with men who claim the ‘liberty’ to circulate such calum- 
nies, would be a hopeless task. Those who are influenced by an 
unbiassed love of truth cannot fail to notice, that the Report, on the 
question of ‘right,’ confines itself to the right of the claimants to 
demand a place in the General Conference. -And who were the 
claimants? Great pains have been taken to represent them as the 
people. But there could not be a greater deception. They were 
a very small portion of the people. Some of them we believe 
were not of the church at all; and their claim was made, not only 
without the wish of the people, but most notoriously against it. 
They had, besides, obviously confounded two things entirely dis- 
tinct, viz. the right of persons previously unconnected, and having 
no system, to meet in an original assembly for the purpose of form- 
ing one ;—and their right to revolutionize a system already existing, 
under which, on their own voluntary request of admission, they had 
been received. 

But although this state of facts so manifestly alters the state of 
the argument, and the ground on which it ought to be conducted, 
there is still not a syllable in the Report which goes to say, that it 
the general body of our brethren should at any time think it neces- 
sary, that some change should be admitted ‘in reference to making 
rules of church government,’ or for ‘social worship,’ it would 
not be done. The General Conference did not conceive it neces- 
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sary to act on that question, because no such question had arisen; 
and it would be time enough to act on it when it did arise. They 
had abundant evidence that the Methodist people, as a body, are 
satisfied with our existing system. And that the Methodist minis- 
try will always be found desirous to gratify every reasonable wish 
of the members, when satisfactorily expressed, we think there can 
be as little doubt; for their true interests, as we shall presently 
show, are in fact identical ; and they are, and ever ought to be, 
mutually, each others joy and crown of rejoicing. Of such a 
disposition they have repeatedly given substantial proof, in the 
modifications which have been made in our system, as it has been 
gradually enlarged, and which have regularly tended to diminish 
those powers which Mr. Wesley and his assistants originally and of 
necessity exercised, when they first went out into the highways 
and hedges, to gather and to organize societies. Experience, 
however, has at the same time taught us to be cautious, not to 
mistake the clamor of a few individuals for the voice of the people. 
‘The General Conference had very recently felt the effects of such 
a course, in the organization of local district conferences. Some 
of those individuals who have been the chief instigators of more 
radical changes, were greatly delighted with that regulation, and 
highly commended the Conference for adopting it. Yet it soon 
appeared that the people, truly, and even a large majority of the 
Jocal brethren themselves, disapproved the measure ; or at least 
thought it not worth acceptance. And when, in consequence, 
it was left optional with themselves either to act on this new regu- 
lation, or on the old plan, it was soon demonstrated that the latter 
was almost universally preferred. In very few instances had_ it 
been found practicabie, in any district, to collect a majority of the 
local preachers, for the organization of such conferences ; and in 
fewer still could they be kept up. This is a plain practical com- 
ment on the folly of tampering with established systems, for the 
gratification of individuals ; and of mistaking their wishes, for the 
wishes of the people. 

To invest the ministry with any authority other than that which 
strictly belongs to their pastoral office, agreeably to gospel order, 
is utterly foreign from our desire. But if, on the other hand, they 
are to be ‘authoritatively controlled by others,’ in relation to doc- 
trines, ordinances, and moral discipline, then is there, in our judg- 
ment, an end of ‘mutual rights,’ and of the peculiar functions of 
the ministry ; and we might as well, in that case, save ourselves 
the trouble and expense of it altogether ; for this is precisely what 
the current doctrines of some ‘reformers’ of the present day tend 
to. Otherwise we act like a dying people, who think it important 
indeed to employ physicians; yet, not satisfied with the liberty of 
employing them or not, and of taking or rejecting their boluses, 
insist also on the right, ‘authoritatively’ to control their prescrip- 
tions. At this very day, in our humble apprehension, by far the 
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greatest evil which we have cause to fear, is the looseness of thie 
reins of discipline in the hands of ministers ; a looseness undoubt- 
ediy caused, or threatened, chiefly from the clamor raised against 
them. In such circumstances ought we not to support them, and 
to hold up their hands, in the firm and faithful discharge of duty, 
rather than to weaken them, and to cause them to hang down ? 
Ought we not to do this at least so long as they continue to main- 
tain doctrines, ordinances, and a morai discipline, of such acknow- 
ledged purity and excellence as those for which the Methodist 
ministry, under our existing institutions, have uniformly been dis- 
tinguished 7 

Mr. Shinn objects to our putting it on the memorialists first to 
prove their claim. The objection itself betrays the weakness of 
the cause. The burden of proving a right to demand a change in 
an established system, voluntarily entered into by the claimants, 
certainly rested on them ; and especially when they were, confess- 
edly, so very small a minority. Most of these too, with Mr. Shinn 
among the rest, have since left us, and have thereby unquestion- 
ably forfeited all shadow of right to meddle with us farther on the 
subject. If they must persist in doing so, however, we ask them to 
carry out their principles, and to let their full length portrait be 
seen. Let them be applied to the limitation of either voters or 
representatives to 21 years of age; or to any other specific age. 
Let them be applied to females, and to colored people. The 
latter, we know, is a tender point for ‘reformers ;’ and especially 
for those who lately made so great an outcry, because, as they 
alleged, a few ‘colored men’ were allowed to vote on one occasion, 
in an ecclesiastical judicatory in Maryland. Whether they did 
vote or not, is not here the question. It has been both affirmed 
and denied: but this, for our present purpose, is not of the slightest 
consequence. The occasion was one that concerned them; they 
lived within the bounds of the judicatory ; were official members 
of the church, and, had they been white men, would, without any 
controversy, have been entitled to vote. Now the problem for 
‘reformers’ to solve is, how the color of their skin could disfran- 
chise them ; and how, on their theory, the ‘mutual rights’ of these 
people could so easily be passed over? And let them remember 
the extent to which their decision must go.—A word to the wise—. 
And then let them go before the people, and harp, consistently 
and thoroughly, on this string of ‘abstract rights ;;>—and while they 
do so, let them turn to their ‘ Conventional articles,’ and mark the 
carefulness of their fundamental provision, for protecting the ‘ liberty’ 
to traffic in slaves! Alas! if we may give back the borrowed dis- 
tich of a ‘ president’ of reformers, 

‘Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times.’ 

How true in this case !—And should the schemes of ‘ reformers’ 
succeed, could they or the community be surprised if another 





























* Mutual Rights’ advocate should be set up? In that event, what 
would hinder the turning back onour opponents, inrelation to church 
or state, the same floods of impassioned declamation which they 
have so patriotically and profusely poured forth over us ? 

Mr. Shinn seems to think that our doctrines in regard to the 
ministry, involve us in inconsistency with respect to the local 
preachers. 

‘If ministers,’ says he, ‘ 
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in virtue of being moved by the Holy 
Ghost to preach the gospel, are bound in conscience to exercise all 
the rights contended for in the report, how dare the General Confer- 
ence forbid three thousand local ministers to exercise. their divine 
rights, or put it out of their power to perform the ministerial func- 
tions enjoined cn them by the force of a moral obligation? Ifa divine 
call be the ground of ministerial claim to be exclusive “ expounders 
and administrators,” local preachers have it; if a regular and valid 
ordination be the ground, they have that also: and who will say, that 
itinerating alone, not only gives a title to such divine prerogatives, but 
also gives authority to take them away from thousands of ministers, 
merely because they do not itinerate? What exposition of the Holy 
Scriptures will ever support a claim like this?’ Remarks, p. 6. 

To these warm interrogatives we answer simply, that we make 
no such ‘claim,’ and never have made any such. As to the claim 
of a place in the General Conference, the few local preachers who 
demanded it have been answered on their own ground. They did 
themselves, in their own memorial, explicitly say that they asked 
‘for no distinct representation of the local preachers.’ 
that question was concerned then, the point was settled by their 
They agreed to be regarded, in that respect, as 
amalgamated with the laity. They had once, indeed, made an 
effort for a distinct representation, but soon perceived that scarcely 
an individual among the laity would even listen to such a propo- 
sition. The Report, therefore, on this point, takes no other ground 
than those local preachers themselves took. To their preaching 
and expounding the word, or administering the ordinances, it 
ordained, and aiding in the maintenance of the moral discipline, 
as coworkers with and auxiliaries of the stated pastors, agreeably 
to the regulations under which they have asked and received 
license or orders, no exception has ever been taken. On the con- 
trary we honor them in sucha discharge of their office, and rejoice 
in their help. We answer farther, that the local preachers among 
us are not recognised as pastors, nor, consequently, are they 
admitted as members of our conferences of pastors, because, (1st) 
they themselves do not wish to leave their secular concerns, (which 
they pursue through the week like other people,) and to be devoted 
to the work of the ministry, as all pastors ought to be. 
(2dly,) because the people do not wish to have local pastors. 
resisting such an innovation, we are resisting neither our people, 
nor the. great body of our local brethren, who harmoniously con- 
cur both with us and with the people, in supporting an itinerant pas- 
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toral economy, as a fundamental principle of the Methodist system. 
They know the good which has resulted from it, both to the tens 
of thousands, we trust, now in heaven; and to the hundreds of 
thousands still on their way ; and they wish to guard and to perpe- 
tuate it. They well know, also, the readiness of their itinerant 
brethren to welcome them into the itinerant and pastoral field, when 
they themselves desire it, are willing to be devoted to the work, and 
come duly recommended. We are happy moreover in the assu- 
rance, that between them and our itierant body, there exists, with 
very few exceptions, a sincere feeling of affection and of cordial 
cooperation; and we devoutly hope and pray that no spirit of 
mischief may be allowed to interrupt it. 

We shall now undertake to show that the actual constitution of 
Methodism does contain those very important principles, which Mr. 
Shinn thinks, if established, ‘would go very far toward restoring 
peace, and quieting the minds even of the radicals themselves.’ 
We shall undertake to show, moreover, that these principles are as 
clearly settled as any parchment provisions could settle them ; and 
that the people do retain in their hands a safe and ample barrier 
against any attempts at clerical usurpation, or priestly domination. 
And so we hope they ever will. But it should be remembered that 
there may be also an undue domination over the ministry, anda 
usurpation of their functions. 

The Report of the General Conference, now under considera- 
tion, was adopted, we believe, unanimously. If any dissent was 
felt, at least none was expressed. Not a hand or a voice was 
raised against it. And, at any rate, that portion of it containing 
the very important principles said by Mr. Shinn to be conceded, 
had undoubtedly. the unanimous approbation of the body. It can 
no more be doubted that these principles are concurred in by the 
people. They are confessedly in their favour, and are as follows, 
viz ;—That the General Conference has ‘no strictly legislative 
powers,’ —that it has no authority to enact any ‘laws to affect 
either life or limb, to touch the persons, or to tax-the property, of 
our members ;’>—and that if it either exercised, or claimed to exer- 
cise, any such authority, ‘our members ought, unquestionably, to 
be directly represented ’—‘ That our ministers and members, ot 
every class, are entitled to the full liberty of speech and of the press, 
equally with any other citizens of the United States,—subject solely 
to the restrictions and responsibilities imposed by the laws of the 
land, by the obligations of Christianity, and by the existing regula- 
tions under which we are voluntarily associated as Methodists and 
as Methodist ministers ;;—that the rule respecting ‘ mveighing,’ 
applies solely to such as ‘ endeavour to sow dissensions by inveigh- 
ing against our doctrines and discipline, in the sense of unchristian 
railmg and violence ;’—and that, as to ‘the moral code,’ we are 
subject equally with our members to ‘one only Lord ;’ and ‘have 
no power to add to, to take from, to alter, or to modify, a single item 
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of his statutes.’ We do indeed believe the office of expounding and 
administering these statutes, to be among the peculiar functions of the 
Christian ministry, as originally instituted by our one common Lord, 
—who, after his resurrection, solemnly sent forth his messengers with 
this commission, ‘Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you: and lo, | am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world,’ Matt. xxviii, 19, 20. Yet it is asserted in the Report, 
and is unanimously concurred in by our whole body, that this com- 


mission of the ministry deprives no man of the right and liberty of 


private judgment ;—that ‘no man is obliged to receive our doctrines 
merely because we believe and teach them ; nor unless they have 
his own cordial assent. Neither is any man obliged to submit him- 
self to what we believe to be the moral discip!ine of the gospel,— 
unless he believes it to be so also.’ All that we claim is a fair 
reciprocity and mutuality: viz.—that as we assume no prerogative 
authoritatively to control any, in matters of either faith or con- 
science, so neither could we permit ‘our ministrations, in these 
respects, to be authoritatively controlled by others.’ 

To guard against any mistake or collision in these matters, we 
have frankly, and extensively, and as plainly as we can, published 
to the world what our doctrines are ; and what are the ordinances 
and the moral disciplme which we consider it.our duty to admi- 
nister. We go out into the world to preach what we believe to be 
God’s word, and God’s law. We offer our doctrines and discipline, 
not as inventions of our own, but as a summary of what we believe 
to be in the Bible ; with such prudential means and regulations as 
we think best calculated to enable us, as a body, to carry them into 
effect ; to fulfil an eflicient pastoral oversight ; and to help those 
who may commit themselves to our care, to grow in grace, and in 
the knowledge and love of God. Such as believe our doctrines and 
discipline to be the doctrines and discipline of the gospel, and those 
who minister them to be God’s ministers to them for good, and 
voluntarily apply to be reccived under our pastoral care, if no 
objections appear, are received. But as none are compelled to 
come under it, so none are compelled to continue under it. 

The important principles mentioned by Mr. Shinn, are not only 
as clearly settled among us as if they had been written in a forma! 
constitution, but there is as much security for their permaneni 
observance, as any such constitution could give them. The per- 
fect unanimity with which they are not only ‘conceded,’ but 
asserted and maintained, affords the best guaranty which could be 
given for their permanent endurance ; and no convention, or con- 
stitution, could possibly afford a greater. 

Whether any of these principles, in particular acts of adminis- 
tration, may or may not have been overlooked or violated, is not 
here the question, On’ this point we are aware of what has been 
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said on both sides, and it is unnecessary to repeat it. But he must 
be a most chimerical and visionary reformer who can believe, that, 
in the existing state of human things, it can be possible, under any 
system, to guard absolutely against error in judgment, or occa- 
sional maleadministration. Before this can be accomplished, a state 
of infallibility and of universal purity must be attained, to which we 
lay no claim, and which we fear even ‘reformers’ are not likely 
speedily to realize. Our civil judges sometimes err, or are believed 
to err, both in the inferior and in the higher courts; and individual 
judges of the first distinction frequently differ in opinion. On a 
recent occasion, warm party writers have not hesitated to charge 
a grave court, having one of the most venerable men among us at 
its head, with bemg a ‘partisan court.’ To such imputations the 
best systems and the best men are liable. And although we cannot 
adopt the sentiment 
‘For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best;? ~ 

yet we do believe that our attention ought to be turned at present 
more to the administration of our system; and that if judiciously 
and prudently administered, it will be adequate to all our wants, 
and abundantly secure all mutual rights, and every reasonable 
privilege. 

With regard toourdoctrines and moral discipline, even our warm- 
est ‘reforming’ opponents have not pretended to be able to mend 
them; or to add any improvement whatever to our excellent helps 
and means of grace. They have attempted, indeed, to ‘reform’ ouz 
polity, by a new frame of their own. Yet every effort, hitherto, 
has proved an abortion: and were it not for the discipline of the 
old church, which they still make a rallying point, their ranks 
would be in absolute confusion. Mr. Shinn complains, indeed, 
and seems to fret at ‘so much talk about the want of a plan.’ But 
is it any wonder that we should be unwillmg to abandon ‘that 
excellent discipline,’ (as he himself elsewhere calls it,) which we 
already enjoy, until we are at least furnished with a better? This 
is the very answer which we make to deists who eavil at the Bible 
itself. And what will not men cavil at? We say,—before you 
ask us to give up this book, which we have proved so ‘ excellent,’ 
show us a better.- This they have never been able to do, and conr- 
sequently we stick to the Bible. So we reject the new wine which 
our opponents offer us in the shape of ‘reform’ and ‘conven- 
tional articles,’ because we think the old is better. We are told, 
indeed, that these ‘articles’ were ‘hastily gotten up,’ and are merely 
‘temporary ;—and ‘that in the year 1830’ something vastly better 
may be ‘ hoped.’-—But hope deferred maketh the heart sick.—Our 
‘reformers,’ with no small pretensions either, have now been 
tinkering at a ‘plan’ for many years. Every successive onc 
‘ developed,’ instead of being ‘ more generally satisfactory,’ appears 
rather worse and worse,~—just in proportion, it would seem, as in 
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ithe heat of party zeal, in their resentment against the old system, 
and their ardour for a new and opposite one, they recede from the 
old ‘plan.’ Their articles, beside, were so far from having been 
‘hastily gotten up,’ that the subjects of them had long been matter 
of elaborate discussion. And yet they had been published but a 
few months, or even weeks, before many of their very partisans 
were made ashamed of them. And the few who support them, 
or rather submit to them, do so probably, chiefly because they 
must take these or nothing ; whilst their leaders contrive to eke the 
matter, and to keep up their spirits, by the flattering unction of 
‘something more generally satisfactory—in the year 1830.—We 
have not yet forgotten the good old adage, ‘a bird in the hand, is 
worth two in the bush :’ and for our part we shall at least wait, till 
we see what this production of the year 1830 will be. For we wel! 
remember that it is not long since fully as much was promised from 
the year 1828, as is now from 1830. 

Mr. Shinn, rather techily, complains, that ‘any thing like the 
beginning of a plan which they try to develope,’ we ‘ begin to try 
to tear in pieces.’-—Indeed !—And wont their plan stand this ?— 
Or have they so soon forgotten that retributive judicial sentence, 
—‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you 
again ?—‘ And suppose,’ he adds, ‘we should set ourselves 
to scrutinize and criticise the plan laid down in the Methodist 
discipline—.’ And pray have they not been doing this for now 
many years ;—to say nothing of the ‘reformers’ of past gene- 
rations. And what has been the consequence ?—We repea‘ 
the assertion, and defy successful contradiction,—the more it has 
been scrutinized and criticised, and comes to be more fairly under- 
stood, the more closely both the preachers and the people adhere 
to it; and our opponents themselves are compelled to avail them- 
selves of it, in great part, or scarcely even a fragment of the 
Methodist people would listen to them for a moment. They plougi: 
with our heifer, or, in our field, they would sow in vain. In the 
same way infidels abuse the Bible, yet draw from it whatever of 
their system is worth a fig. 

We do not assert, however, and never have asserted, ‘that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has her foundation so ingeniously laid, 
that no ground can henceforth be occupied, on which to erect any 
other ecclesiastical edifice.’ Yet we have, so far, seen no better 
offered for our ‘ecclesiastical edifice ;? and we certainly think it 
unwise, ‘hastily’ at least, to move our house off its present founda- 
iion, till we can not only have the promise and ‘hope’ of a better 
one, in ‘ 1830,’ but the rational certainty of a better one now. The 
house is large and weighty, and not so easy to be moved. A very 
great many, besides, have very safely and comfortably both lived 
and died in it, on its present foundation, and only exchanged it for 
that better one not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. We 
do not, moreover, see any great necessity for building a new house 
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just now. Christendom seems already to possess an abundance oi 
‘ecclesiastical edifices ;? and we think it prudent to be content with: 
such things as we have, lest perchance so great a multitude should 
be turned out bouseless, or be compelled, of necessity, to seek shel- 
ter among strangers, and under less comfortable roofs. The master 
draughtsmen of the planof a new house, had industriously ‘scrutinized 
and criticised’ the old one. They had had free ingress and egress ;— 
had examined its foundations ; measured its proportions ; and lite- 
rally searched it throughout. With these advantages, they set them- 
selves, with united counsels, to erect a new one, as it were just to 
show us a model of what might be done. But, Jo! hardly had they 
time to invite us into it, before it was seen totterMmg to its fall. 
Scarcely a soul, except themselves, was pleased with it; and the 


few who ventured within it, did so, it would seem, as a matter of 


necessity, rather than of choice. Its ill constructed frame was crazed 
by the very first searching blast; and it was found incapable ot 
resisting even a critic’s breath. We are told, to be sure, that ‘it is 
hoped’ they will erect a better one ‘in the year 1830.’ But ow 
distrust is rather increased by the late experiment. The modern 
fashion of running up houses which tumble down before they can 
be tenanted, and which scarcely lcave even their builders time to 
escape from them, we do not fancy. Our fathers, the old fashioned 
workmen, built more substantially, though perhaps not quite so 
showily. The edifice of their erection, has indeed, from time to 
time, been greatly enlarged ; and, in the superstructure, occasional 
improvements have been made, as the accommodation of the various 
and multiplying inmates seemed to require. But no rude hand has 
ever altered the foundation; and we hope none ever will, till this 
‘edifice’ shall be exchanged for the better in heaven. It has been 
amply tried. The rains have descended, the floods have come, 
the winds have blown, and beaten upon it,—and yet it stands. We 
say not this boastingly; but we ought to say it thankfully,—and 
give glory to God. 

That the groundwork of our system was not one of speculative 
and prospective contrivance, but one to which our fathers were 
rradually led by the guidance of Providence, we hold to be far from 
a just objection to it. On the contrary, a body of regulations ex- 
panding themselves with the spread of the societies, and accommo- 
dated to new exigences as they arise, are likely to be infinitely better 
adapted for practical utility, than any that could be struck out at a 
heat, by the most self-confident ‘reformers.’ That which seems 
most plausible in theory, does not always prove best on the test oi 
experiment. And we ought to be sufficiently warned against the 


danger and folly of metaphysical abstractions, were it only by: 


the afflicting results of such a ‘course’ to Mr. Shinn himself. 
These remarks bring us back to his very extraordmary state- 

ments before mentioned. He says, ‘The General Conference 

has recommended that there shall be two Methodist churches,’ 
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Remarks, p. 21. He might just as well have said, the General 
Conference has recommended that there shall be twelve or twenty 
Methodist churches; for they have no more recommended two than 
twenty. ‘They first tell us,’ he says again, ‘we ought to expatriate 
ourselves, and when we do so, they immediately cry out, Come 
back,’ p. 18. Again:—‘ The Report recommends for us either to 
be silent, or to withdraw from the church.’ ‘Our brethren have 
decided the matter ; they have very formally, and officially, spoken 
to the church and to the world, that if we will not voluntarily with- 
draw, we shall be expelled,’ p. 17. Could grosser perversions of 
the whole tenor of the Report have been imagined or devised ? 
‘We, says Mr. Shinn, ‘ would rejoice to live in peace with them, and 
be one people with them; but they have officially said, we shall either 
expatriate ourselves, or be expelled,’ p. 16. Now let us hear the 
Report, and see how it accords with these broad assertions. 

After reciting the various and protracted exertions of ‘reform- 
ers,’ so called, and the uniform firmness with which perhaps ninety- 
nine hundredths of the whole body of preachers and people refused 
to adopt their schemes, the Report, in the tone and language of 
Christian expostulation, says, ‘We put it then to the good sense, to 
the Christian candour, and to the calmer and better feelings of our 
brethren, whether it be not time to cease to agitate and disturb the 
church with this controversy.’-—But so far from requiring the alter- 
native of silence or withdrawment,—expatriation or expulsion ;— 
the Report immediately adds,—‘ At least if it [the controversy ] 
must be continued, [which is certainly admitting that it might be 
continued, | whether it be not time to divest it of that acrimony and 
virulence, which, in too many instances we fear, have furnished fit 
matter for the scoff of the infidel, and the reproach of common 
enemies.’—In the same strain of affectionate expostulation, the 
Report proceeds thus :— 

‘If this state of things be continued, how can it be said, “See how 
these Christians love one another!” It grieves us to think of it. We 
weep between the porch and the altar; and our cry is, “Spare, O 
Lord! spare thy people; and give not thine heritage to this reproach.” ’ 
p. 10. 


As assembled pastors of the flock, and seeing the arrows and 
iirebrands which some had been industriously casting abroad for 
years, could the General Conference have said less,—or have said 
it more tenderly or affectionately ? 

Again, the Report says, 

‘We know that we have been charged with wishing to suppress 
free inquiry, and with denying to our ministers and members the liberty 
of speech and of the press. Our feelings, under such reiterated and 
widely circulated charges, would tempt us to repel them with strong 
expressions. If reviled, however, we are resolved not to revile again. 
But the charge we wholly disavow. Our ministers and members, of 
every class, are entitled to the full liberty of speech and of the press, 
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equaliy with any other citizens of the United States,—subject solely 
to the restrictions and responsibilities imposed by the laws of the land, 
by the obligations of Christianity, and by the existing regulations under 
which we are voluntarily associated, as Methodists, and as Methodist 
ministers. ‘The rule in our Discipline, p. 88, new ed., of which some 
of the memorialists complain, never was intended, (and we are not 
aware that it has at any time been officially so construed,) to suppress 
such freedoin of inquiry, or to deny such liberty of speech and of the 
press; provided such inquiry be conducted, and such liberty be used, 
in @ manner consistent with the above-mentioned obligations. The 
design of the rule was to guard the peace and union of the church, 
against any mischievous false brethren who might be disposed to avai! 
themselves of their place in the bosom of the church, to endeavour tc 
sow dissensions by tnveighing against our doctrines or discipline, a éhe 
sense of unchristian railing and violence. Any other construction of it 
we have never sanctioned ; nor will we.’ pp. 10, 11. 

Is there in this any thing like requiring the alternative of silence. 
or withdrawment? Is it not a full and positive refutation of the 
aspersion ? 

Our opponents had extensively been endeavouring to excite 
popular prejudice and jealousy against us, by comparing us with 
the ancient Druids, the despots of Babylon and Egypt, and of India 
and Tartary. To repel such unkindness, the Report said, * 

‘It cannot require any great share of either intelligence or candor, 
to perceive some difference between our spiritual and pastoral over- 
sight, and the absolute sway of the ancient ‘ Druids,” and of the des- 
pots of “ Babylon and Egypt,” and of * India and Tartary.” ‘The 
subjects of their lawless power became so not by choice, but by birth. 
Neither had they the means, whatever might have been their desire, 
of escaping its grasp. Even in more modern days, and under govern- 
ments comparatively free, the right of expatriation, without the con- 
sent of the government, has been denied. We do not subscribe to this 
doctrine, if applied to either church or state. The right of ecclesias- 
tical expatriation, from any one branch of the Christian church, to any 
other which may be preferred, for grave causes, we have never denied. 
Nor can we keep, nor are we desirous to keep, any man subject to our 
authority one moment longer than it is his own pleasure. We advert 
to this topic with great reluctance; but the memorialists compel us. 
if they will cease to compare us to despots, to whom we bear nc 
analogy, we shall cease to exhibit the obvious distinction. Till then 
it is our duty to repel the imputation, so obstructive of our ministry. 
Expatriation, either civil or ecclesiastical, if we may continue this 
application of the term, may be painful, and attended with sacrifices. 
But we should certainly think it preferable to perpetual internal war. 
If our brethren can live in peace with us, in Christian bonds, we shall 
sincerely rejoice, and be cordially happy in their soeiety and fellow- 
ship. But we entreat them not to keep us embroiled in perpetual strife. 
Our united energies are needed for higher and nobler purposes.’ p. 7. 


Is there in this place any recommendation for any brethren to 
‘expatriate’ themselyes from among us, who ‘would rejoice ta 
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live in peace with us, and to be one people with us ?—Does not 
the whole passage breathe a spirit precisely the reverse? It admits, 
indeed, the right of ecclesiastical expatriation, to such as persist in 
the preposterous charge of tyranny and despotism. It even goes so 
far as to ‘entreat’ brethren not to keep us ‘embroiled in perpetual 
strife ;? and to say that, however desirous we might be of their fel- 
lowship, if they could ‘live in peace with us, in Christian bonds,’ 
we should nevertheless candidly acknowledge even expatriation, 
with all its painful sacrifices, ‘preferable to perpetual internal war.’ Is 
this either an unsound or an unchristian sentiment —And will Mr. 
Shinn please to point us to the words or clause in the Report, where 
‘the General Conference has recommended that there shall be two 
Methodist churches ;—where it is ‘officially said we shall either 
expatriate ourselves, or be expelled ’—and where it is ‘ formally 
and officially spoken—if we will not voluntarily withdraw we shall 
be expelled? The truth is, both the spirit and language of the 
Report are diametrically opposite to such asseverations. ‘If our 
brethren can live in peace with us, in Christian bonds, we shal! 
sincerely rejoice, and be cordially happy in their society and fel- 
lowship.’ This is the language of that document, and this the true 
spirit which it breathes ; as appears again in the following passage : 


‘We entreat our brethren to be at peace. It is our earnest and 
sincere desire. In order to it, on our part, we have advised, and do 
hereby advise and exhort all our brethren, and all our ecclesiastica! 
officers, to cultivate on all occasions the meekness and gentleness o! 
Christ ; and to exercise all the lenity, moderation, and forbearance, 
which may be consistent with the purity of our institutions, and the 
due and firm administration of necessary discipline, the sacrifice o} 
which we could not but deem too costly even for peace. 

‘In conclusion, we say to brethren, “If there be, therefore, any con- 
solation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, 
if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye our joy, that ye be like minded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind. Let the 
peace of God rule in our hearts, to the which also we are called in 
one body; and let us be thankful. Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report, if there be any virtue, and any praise, let us think 
on these things.—Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking, be put away from us, with all malice. And may 
the God of love and peace be with us.”’ pp. 12, 13. 


Mr. Shinn represents us, in other places, as extremely anxious 
to increase our numbers,—that we ‘may keep in possession of the 
favorite argument, that numbers are an indubitable proof of Hea- 
ven’s seal,’—and that we even ‘rejoice’? whenever we ‘see a few 
radicals come back.’ Now is it consistent with common sense that 
both parts of this account can be true? That we are so bent, in 
the first place, on diminishing our numbers, that we resolve to drive 


from us those who would even ‘rejoice to live in peace with us; 
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and be one people with us;’ and officially say to them, ‘ Expatriate 
yourselves, or be expelled ;—we leave you no alternative.’ And, in 
the second place, that our ‘favorite argument’ is, that ‘numbers are 
an indubitable proof of Heaven’s seal,’-—and that we ‘rejoice when- 
ever we see a few radicals come back.’ If both these statements 
be true, instead of being despised as despots, we ought rather to be 
pitied as idiots. 

‘The Methodist doors,’ we thank God, like the happy gates of 
gospel grace, do stand open, night and day, and ‘ wide enough ;° 
and we hope they may continue so: but not ‘ wider.’ 

‘ There is only one condition previously required of those who desire 
dmission into these societies, ‘‘ a desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
and to be saved from their sins.” But wherever this is really fixed in 
the soul, it will be shown by its fruits. It is therefore expected of al! 
who continue therein, that they should continue to evidence their desire 
of salvation, by,’ &c. Discipline, p. 75. 

The fruits meet for repentance, by which all probationers are 
expected to evidence their desire of salvation, before they can be 
admitted as members, and by which all members are expected to 
evidence it afterward, are then described in the general rules. For 
the admission of probationers, as such, the doors ought to be kept 
open ‘wide.’ During the term of probation they should be watched 
over, and nurtured carefully, for good. But at the expiration of that 
term, a stricter scrutiny should certainly be exercised, before their 
admission as members. Mr. Shinn’s advice on this subject is good, 
and such as ought not to be rejected, ifit came even from an enemy : 
for we may learn even from enemies. Both pastors and leaders 
«would do well to be careful, lest some of their new recruits should 
prove to be no advantage to their chureh, and no honor to the 
Christian name.’ And now, having taken this advice so kindly on 
our part, we hope Mr. Shinn and his friends will not be offended 
if we reciprocate it ;—and especially in relation to their picking up 
such ‘recruits,’ as, with all our open doors, and anxiety for num- 
bers, we find it necessary to cast off. 

As we wholly deny the assertion that we have officially said tc 
any, who wish to live in peace with us in Christian bonds, and to be 
one people, that they must withdraw or be expelled ; so, neither do 
we ‘complain greatly,’ if any who insist on such ‘liberty of speech: 
and of the press’ as consists in ‘endeavouring to sow dissensions, by 
unchristian railing and violence,’ and thereby to keep us ‘ embroiled 
in perpetual strife,’ and in ‘ perpetual internal war,’ choose to ‘act 
upon the indefeasible right of ecclesiastical expatriation.’ If they 
cannot live in peace with us, and without licentious abuse, we do 
still think it better that they should quietly leave us. We would 
not complain of this, if they would afterward only let us and ours 
alone. But what we do ‘complain’ of is, that they are not content 
with leaving us. ‘That after doing so, some of them insist on stil! 
oecupying our pulpits, or try to work mischief out of it if refused ; 
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degrading houses of worship to theatres of defamation, and for 
spreading the hateful work of discord and division ; and, in some 
instances, where they think they have the ‘ power,’ attempting even 
io wrest from us the houses themselves,—abusing the sacred obli- 
vations of trust, and diverting the property from the uses for which 
it was originally designed. We ‘complain’ also of the systematic 
agencies, and the continued efforts, for agitating and distracting 
those who would otherwise live in peace ; and of the privateering 
warfare still waged against us, after they have left us. And we 
‘complain’ of such things the more, because our opponents 
do not pretend even to allege, that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is a corrupt or antichristian church, from whose demoral- 
izing and soul-damning atmosphere it might otherwise be an act of 
charity to pluck our perishing members. On the contrary, they 
‘ delightfully own’ us as ‘an elder branch of the one great family;’ 
and profess that while they ‘ought to love every branch of the 
church of Jesus Christ,’ so ‘ministers and members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church particularly’ are entitled to ‘ special regard and 
confidence ; not only on account of our general agreement in senti- 
inent, worship, and discipline, but on account of their great zeal 
and activity in the cause of our gracious Redeemer.’—So says Mr. 
Shinn.—(Remarks, pp. 17, 19.) Now—if our ‘reformers,’ in the 
face of an enlightened and Christian community, can even justify 
iheir withdrawing from such a church and ministry, yet we cheer- 
tully submit it to the same community, whether it can be a pious 
and godly office, afterward, to continue to vilify and abuse them,, 
and to practise the most sedulous efforts to excite popular clamor 
and prejudice against them, and to divide, and rend, and ruin 
them. These are the matters of our ‘loud complaints,’ when 
‘complaint’ is extorted from us at all; for in many instances we 
rather suffer wrong, and take it patiently. 

Mr. Shinn has thought proper to introduce one topic, not con-. 
tained in the ‘Report’? on which his ‘ Remarks’ were professedly 
founded ; and nothing could be more unfair than the manner in 
which he has managed it.—‘If this liberty of speech and of the 
press,’ he says, ‘is allowed to our ministers and members equally 
with any other citizens of the United States, how is it that ministers 
and members have been expelled for not giving up the Mutual 
Rights? Merely because the work is a periodical ??—If Mr. Shinn 
did not know that no minister or member had ever been expelled 
for not giving up the Mutual Rights merely because the work was 
a ‘periodical,’ he is a subject of sympathy, rather than of reproach. 
Yet he actually does say, ‘This seems to be implied in the terms 
proposed by the General Conference for the restoration of peace !’ 

His remarks on this topic we think the more unkind, because he 
did know, or had known, the true grounds of ‘the terms proposed 
by the General Conference for the restoration of peace.’ Pre- 
viously to the affliction with which Mr. Shinn was overwhelmed at 
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the close of the General Conference, the author of the resolutions 
had held repeated and very free interviews with him personally, 
on the subject. Others were repeatedly present at those inter- 
views, and know what we say. Those others, too, were the 
known personal friends of the withdrawn and expelled persons, 
and were also the particular friends of Mr. Shinn. Yet to them, as 
men of honor and candor, we dare appeal, for the correctness 
of what we now state.-—The facts were these.-—After various 
negotiations, one of those gentlemen, a particular friend of ‘ reform- 
ers,’ presented a written paper, now in our possession, which he 
said, from his extensive correspondence with that class, he felt 
authorized to say would be concurred in on their part, if adopted 
on ours, as a basis ‘ for the restoration of peace.’—In that paper it 
was proposed to make the positive concession, that ‘many publica- 
tions have appeared in Mutual Rights, the nature and character 
of which were inflammatory, and do not admit of vindication ;’— 
and to say that this was ‘regretted and deplored ;’ and also to dis- 
continue the publication of that work. Now mark,—this was a 
proposal of their own, and avowedly for peace’ sake. Our friends 
had issued proposals for publishing a periodical to be devoted to 
that controversy, on our part. We said to the agent for ‘ reform- 
ers,’—if your friends, as they propose, consent to discontinue their 
periodical on that subject, we will stop ours also.—Why t—Because 
we deny to any of our members as ‘ citizens of the United States, 
as much authority to issue a periodical publication, as to enjoy the 
liberty of the press in any other way ? Or because the Conference 
assumed any right to ‘require’ them to stop a periodical —Cer- 
tainly neither.— Mr. Shinn admits that the Conference assumed no 
such right. ‘The ground of the reciprocal proposal of the Confer- 
ence was, that of ‘mutual consent, for the restoration of peace ;’— 
stating, at the same time, that it was to be ‘expressly understood’ 
that such an arrangement, ‘if agreed to,’ was not on the ground 
‘of any assumption of right to require it ;’? and that no individual 
would be thereby ‘precluded from issuing any publication which 
lhe might judge proper, on his own responsibility. —But why, per- 
haps it may be said, did the Conference object to ‘ periodicals ?— 
The Conterence did not object to periodicals. They merely 
wished to meet what had the appearance of a liberal advance by 
our opponents, ‘ for the restoration of peace,’ by a proposal on their 
part to discontinue their periodical devoted to that controversy, which 
had already produced such unhappy excitements and schisms.— 
The Conference wished, if a réunion took place, that it should be 
sincere and hearty, and that as many obstructions to its perma- 
nence, as possible, should be removed out of the way. This 
seemed especially necessary in its incipient stage; and that the 
festering, and almost gangrenous wounds of the ‘parties should 
have a little time to heal, instead of being instantly renewed and 
ageravated by periodical cuts and stabs. They did believe also, 
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‘and whether the opinion were right or wrong, they were never- 
theless sincere in it,) that ‘periodicals’ devoted to that controversy, 
would have more tendency to tear open afresh, and to aggravate 
such wounds, than individual and occasional publications. And 
whatever was the bearing of the proposition, it applied equally to 
our friends as to our opponents. 

But, as ‘ reformers’ themselves made the proposal to discontinue 
the Mutual Rights, why did the General Conference add,—‘ and 
provided also, that it be farther mutually agreed, that no other 
periodical publication to be devoted to the same controversy, shall 
be established on either side.” We rather marvel that our oppo- 
nents venture to urge this question. A full and plain answer 
would put an end to it. But we wish to make it as easy as 
we can, with any degree of justice to ourselves ; and shall answer 
accordingly. 

If the General Conference had agreed to restore the expelled 
and withdrawn persons, on their proposal, among other things, to 
discontinue the Mutual Rights, it was ascertained that a plan had 
been devised to establish in its place another periodical, to be 
devoted to the same controversy, to be issued at shorter intervals, 
and in a more popular shape ; and also to appoint an editor to be 
specially devoted to it, whose special business it would probably 
hecome to rekindle the coals of strife, and blow them into 
flame. It will not now be denied, we apprehend, that a scheme 
for such a substitute, was then in embryo. The mover of the 
resolutions learned it, though not from ‘ reformers,’ and just in 
time to guard against it. In consequence of this information, he 
considered it a duty to add the proviso, and to submit it to mutual 
friends of the parties, previously to its introduction into the Confer- 
ence. In doing this, he was of opinion, that if the proposal to dis- 
continue that description of periodical was candid and open, the 
proviso would not give offence. If otherwise, this test would bring 
the matter out, and prevent a misunderstanding calculated to 
widen, rather than to repair the breach. It did so. Mr. Shinn, as 
the special agent for ‘reformers,’ declined acceding to it; and in 
the ensuing night, and before any farther step could be taken im 
ihe negotiation, was overwhelmed with the catastrophe of entire 
mental derangement. . 

We do not impute to Mr. Shinn the origination of the scheme 
above mentioned. Nor do we impute either the knowledge or 
approbation of it, to the gentleman who was the medium of the 
proposal for discontinuing the Mutual Rights; for we believe 
that both he, and other friends of ‘ reformers’ then in Pittsburg, 
would have agreed to the proviso, had Mr. Shinn been willing. 
But, in turn, we beg leave to ask,—if ‘reformers’ intended to 
establish another periodical, under another name, in another shape, 
to be issued more frequently, and to be devoted to the same con- 
‘roversy,—-and if, for these purposes, they had resolved to discons 
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tinue the Mutual Rights in any event,—why was such a discon- 
tinuance proposed to us as evidence of a desire for conciliation and 
peace, and as a motive to induce us to meet it ?* 

We have said that the Methodist Episcopal Church possesses 
effective and substantial security, against any encroachments of 
tyranny on the part of her pastors. This security, to say nothing 
of higher principles, is amply provided in the fact, so obvious to 
common sense, that the interests of the preachers as men, are not 
only coincident, but identical, with all the interests which bind them 
to be good pastors; and that these again are identical with the 
interests of the people. They cannot possibly have any earthly 
motive for setting themselves in opposition to the people. All 
human motives are on the other side. And the far greater danger is, 
that their sense of dependence, and the pressure or apprehensio1 
of want, may tempt them, in the general state of our poor fallen 
nature, to lower the gospel standard, and to relax its holy disci- 
pline, in accommodation to the common frailties of those who hold 
over them, and over their wives and children, and all most dear 
to them, the fearful power of feeding or starving them at discre- 
tion. For the sober truth is, that there is not a body of ministry 
in the world more perfectly dependent on those whom they serve, 
than the Methodist itinerant ministry. 

We know the monstrous falsehoods which have been invented 
and circulated to the contrary,—chiefly by certain presses of some 
other denominations, which have outstripped even those from whom 
they have mostly borrowed their calumnies, in the systematic 
industry with which they have copied them from each other, and 
spread them abroad ; taking special care not to forget the usual 
art of magnifying them as they go. We shall hereafter take occa- 
sion to notice this bearing on us more fully, and will then cite the 
instances to which we allude ; both to prevent any misapplication 
of our remarks, and to prove the justice of this complaint. 


*In a paper entitled ‘The Itinerant, or Wesleyan Methodist Visiter,’ 
published in Baltimore, the following remarks are made in relation to the 
above proceedings, by the very able writer of a series of articles over the 
signature ‘C.’ 

Vhen, says ‘C,’ it was suggested [to the committee of the conference} 
that the proposal of ‘ reformers’ to discontinue the Mutual Rights, ‘ might 
only mean that the name of the periodical should be changed, and that it 
should be published in a newspaper instead of a pamphlet form, it was 
deemed proper to make the inquiry. This inquiry resulted in the declara- 
tion of four of the representatives of ‘ reformers,’ that they considered the 
proposition as pledging those concerned to a total abandonment of any 
periodical devoted to the controversy, and they were willing to make the 
proposition more explicit. The fifth, however, though he acknowledged 
that the proposition fairly implied what was understood by the committee 
to be its meaning, yet he would not consent to alter the proposition. This 
person was Mr. Shinn himself; and as his consent was considered, by 
those associated with him in the negotiation, to be essential to any agree: 
ment which might be made, the negotiation was broken off.’ 
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That statements such as theirs, are well calculated to dry up the 
stream of public favor and kindness toward us, and especially 
toward that large portion of our ministers, who, in the midst of 
perhaps unequalled and certainly unexceeded labors, are objects of 
actual suffering,—and to restrain the bowels of compassion which 
might otherwise be moved in behalf of those absolutely worn out, 
and fast descending to the grave,—and in behalf of widows and 
orphans, in the most notorious and helpless indigence, there can be 
no doubt. But whether this is a fit employment for professed 
ministers of Christ, toward their fellow ministers,—and toward the 
dependent and needy relicts of those deceased, is another question. 
And how ‘gentlemen,’ not to say Christians, and ministers, can 
reconcile such a course with a good and tranquil conscience, is a 
problem beyond our power of solution. Without a certainty that 
their representations are true, the cruelty of them is extreme : 
because they operate on a ciass of persons in whose behalf every 
motive, both of humanity and of religion, ought rather to excite 
our sympathy. Such a certainty, unless they can be certain that 
talsehood is truth, it is impossible they can have. If they do not 
know this, we do: and certainly very many a poor minister, and 
widow, and orphan, and worn out preacher, knows it. 

In those churches which have a lay representation, the pastors 
make legal contracts with their people, and have legal remedies to 
enforce their fulfilment. We make no such contracts, and have 
no such remedies. In this, our system is both more scriptural. 
and renders us more dependent. It places us, in fact, not only 
from year to year, or from quarter to quarter, but from week to 
week, within the reach of such a controlling check, on the part o/ 
the people, as is possessed, we verily believe, by no other denomi- 
nation whatever; and which is considered, both by them and by 
us, as a relinquishment of what might be claimed on our part, fully 
equivalent to the relinquishment on their part of a direct represent- 
ation in our General Conferences. 

These remarks apply not only to the mode in which the preach- 
ers are appointed,—on a principle of mutual sacrifice for the gene- 
ral good, and one to which we believe our people are peculiarly 
attached, in support of an itmerant system,—but they apply with 
equal force to the whole of the official conduct of each mdividua! 
pastor ; and, above all, in his appointment of class leaders, of which 
so much has been said. That the pastor, agreeably to our disci- 
pline, possesses the right, as a branch of his pastoral oversight, te 
appoint whom he thinks best qualified to aid him, as leaders, and to 
continue or to change them, is not disputed. But it is equally cer- 
tain, on the other hand, that the means of his support are in the 
hands of the classes; and that the supplying or withholding it, as 
they judge proper, is as indisputably their right. Were a preacher. 
iherefore, governed by no better principle than his own interest, he 
“ould not successfully resist the just wishes of the classes, by arbi 
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trarily obiruding on them obnoxious leaders. It is well known thu! 
the class collections, are almost our entire reliance for the support 
of our ministry. That we have any other resources that amount to 
more than a perfectly insignificant fraction, is utterly untrue. What 
then? Suppose a preacher should even be so stupid, or so wicked, 
as to attempt a course of tyrannical appointments? In the first. 
place, he may be arrested at any period of the year, on application 
to a bishop or presiding elder, and if convicted, may be removed, 
and be degraded from the pastoral charge. Or, 2dly, supposing it 
even possible that redress from these sources should be delayed, or 
denied, is it not plain that the classes have the means of redress in 
their own hands? Suppose they should say to the pastor,—and in 
circumstances of such extremity they would be justified in saying 
it,--if you obstinately persist in the vexatious exercise of an extreme 
power, to force on us obnoxious leaders, we will also exercise our 
extreme power to withhold our contributions. Where would be his 
empty boast ? Would he not be paralyzed at once? Who does not 
see, then, that on our system, the true effective power is, in reality, 
in the hands of the people ;—and more perfectly so, in fact, than 
in almost any other denomination? It is such a power that the 
preachers must be mad to provoke its array against them; and 
more than men, to be able to resist it. 

But, says some wise one, you eould make rules to expel them. 
Were this both morally and physically true, which it is not, what 
would it avail us ’—Would this better our condition !—Would it 
feed us, or clothe us, or those dependent on us, or provide us 
where to lay our head (—What interest can we have in driving the 
people from us, or in making them our enemies !—What if, in such: 
a course, we could even keep possession of the houses of worship ! 
[t is not pretended that we claim any right to convert them into 


private property, or to make any other use of them than that oi 


preaching and expounding God’s word therein, and administering 
the ordinances and discipline of the church, for which they were 
designed. And what would this profit us, if we drive the people 
away '‘—Of what service would the bare walls and empty seats be 
to us ;—and how should we there find bread, and raiment, and 
lodging, for ourselves and families, and education for our children ! 
admitting, for argument’s sake, that the interests of the people 
were even out of our view. If our government be a despotism, it 
must be one which the people have not been able to perceive, or 
they would long before this day have made us to feel their power. 


The practical knowledge of their having so complete a check, is 


doubtless one of the prineipal causes of their firm and steady 
satisfaction with the government as it is. They see that under it, 
the doctrines, ordinanees, and moral discipline of the gospel, with 
the various helps to grace and glory, have been preserved among 
us in a state of such purity, efficiency, and evangelical excellence, 
that even our greatest ‘reformers,’ and fiercest opponents, are net 
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able to make a solitary amendment. They wish therefore to let 
well enough alone. They fear the quackery of modern ‘ reform ;’ 
and recollect the monitory epitaph, 
*I was well;—I would be better: 
I took physic : and died.’ 

As to the ‘views of those who may come after’ us, the people 
will always have the same check on them, which they now have 
on us; and all the interests of the ‘ next General Conference,’ and 
of every succeeding General Conference, will be as identical with 
the interests of the people as ours now are. Under our present 
system it never can be otherwise. And the system never can be 
so altered by the ministry, as to put it in their power to oppress 
the people, without subjecting themselves inevitably to a fearful 
and irresistible reaction. It is on this ground that we assert, that 
our constitutional and fundamental principles are already morally 
and in effect so settled, that the General Conference, [‘the legis- 
lature,’ as Mr. Shinn will have it,] ‘ of itself,’ cannot alter them 
in any manner offensive to the people. The ministry have not 
the moral power to make and to continue in force any regula- 
tion, which should be generally obnoxious to our members. We 
act on a vast theatre, and before a vast audience, to whose censure 
or approval we cannot be indifferent. And no power, no virtue, 
nor even depravity itself, can render us independent of that moral 
check which is held over us, and bound upon us, by the general 
state of society, by the very constitution of our nature, and by the 
unalterable laws of mind and of man. 

If the ministry indeed possessed, and could maintain, the civil 
and military powers of the state, there would be just ground of 
alarm. But, were they even desirous of such power, who is to 
give it to them, if the people do not? And is there any danger 
that the people will do it? The continual harping on this topic, in 
this age, and in this country, is really too ridiculous for serious 
notice. We are sorry to see that Mr. Shinn joins in with it. And 
that whilst he avers, in one breath, that he and his friends would 
yejoice to live in peace with us and be one people, and, with 
Christian kindness, would seem to wish to persuade his ‘ dear re- 
forming brethren’ to look at us ‘ with a smile of brotherly love,’-— 
and ‘delightfully to own’ us ;—and that both ‘ ministers and mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church particularly, should have’ 
their ‘ special regard and confidence ;’—in another, he strows our 
path with briars and thorns, and infuses into our cup a bitter draught. 

In relation to those who leave us he says,—‘ if abuse and injustice 
[evidently meaning on our part] can accomplish it, they shall be 
made to backslide.’—This is ‘rather hard striking,’ and not much 
like looking back at us ‘with a smile of brotherly love ;’ or as 
acknowledging our title to ‘special regard and confidence.’ In 
more recent publications, indeed, he waxes warmer still ; and dis- 
daining, it would seem, the tardy process of gradually ascending 
Yor, L—Jewary, 1830. 6 
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the thermometrical scale, mounts at once to the boiling point. [1 
these he avers it to be very well known, that ‘Methodists and Me- 
thodist preachers’ are not ‘in the habit of confining themselves to 
law, in their judicial proceedings.’—‘ That in these days it is the 
calm and mature opinion of Methodist preachers, that when men 


are “radicals” they ought to be expelled on the spot, regardless of 


all law or rule, of Scripture or Discipline.” He then bestows upon us 
the compellation of ‘a high handed and apostatizing church ;’— re- 
presents us as in a state which ‘ well deserves the name of unbridled 
anarchy,’ and of ‘a lawless and capricious despotism.’—‘ Such an 
administration, as they call it,’ he adds, ‘ truly deserves the con- 
tempt of the community,’ and if he ‘ conjectures rightly,’ [and his 
labors can accomplish it, he might have added, ] we shall undoubt- 
edly ‘receive’ that contempt. To such intemperate rodomontade 
we shall not even make an essay toward any reply. We choose 
rather to wait till this violent effervescence shall expend itself, and 
the fever subside. If it be possible however, we should be glad 
that Mr. Shinn would endeavor to be consistent, and not blow on 
us both hot and cold. 

Whatever danger of a union of church and state may ever exist 
in this country, we again say, in the language of the Report, the 
most likely course, in our judgment, for effecting such an amalga- 
mation, would be the conforming the government of the church to 
that of the state, rather than the course of denying any relation- 
ship between them, and maintaining the two jurisdictions on their 
peculiarly distinctive bases. The first step toward producing such 
a state of things would seem to be, as the Report suggests, to bring 
ministers of religion and officers of state into a nearer alliance with 
each other, and thus gradually to effect an assimilation of views, 
and feelings, and interests.—The way being thus prepared, the 
politicians and statesmen who would find means of admission into 
our ecclesiastical councils, might succeed, not only in lowering the 
standard of our moral discipline, in wiping off the reproach of 
Methodistical puritanism which it has sternly sustained so long, and 
in banishing that special bugbear, ‘classmeetings,’-—but also in 
relaxing the ministry, both by establishing legal salaries which 
the people might be compelled to pay, because voted by their own 
direct representatives, and also by that too near affiance and friend- 
ship with the world which is enmity against God;—and from which 
we pray, may He still preserve the Methodist ministry and people.* 
The Report admits that the proposed changes hold out to us tempt- 
ations ‘of temporal advantage :-—and that with any such am- 
bitious schemes in view as some have preposterously insinuated, 


*On a strict examination of the ecclesiastical records of Christendom, 
ve believe it will be found that the union of the laity with the ministry, 
in ecclesiastical ‘legislation,’ (with the necessarily resulting powers,) has 
heen the chief cause, wherever it has occurred, of the deterioration of the 
ministry. 
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‘nothing would be more impolitic than the continuance of our 
present economy.’—‘ The change proposed is just such a one as 
policy would be most likely to adopt for the accomplishment of 
such an object. And even an enemy would scarcely fail to admit 
that, were we really ambitious of worldly interest, and of personal 
ease and domestic comfort, we might have the discernment to per- 
ceive that the surest way to effect these objects, would be to pro- 
mote the proposed changes.’ Report, pp. 5, 11, 12. 

With regard to the rule against endeavoring to sow dissensions 
in our societies, by inveighing against our doctrines or discipline, 
Mr. Shinn says, if it were so amended as to say in express terms 
that it meant endeavoring to sow dissensions by inveighing, in the 
sense of unchristian railing and violence, he, for one, would have 
no objection to it, or to its execution. Remarks, pp. 11, 12. Now 
the General Conference have expressly stated that this is its 
meaning, and nothing else ; and that they neither have sanctioned, 
nor will sanction, any other construction of it. This explicit decla- 
ration of our highest church tribunal, is equivalent to an amend- 
ment ‘in express terms ;? and certainly is as binding on every 
administrator of discipline, and may as easily and as forcibly be 
pleaded. The General Conference did not make such an alteration, 
in the form of an amendment, because this would have seemed to 
be an admission that the rule as it stood had the meaning objected 
to it; which the General Conference deny. They might have been 
of opinion also, that though the insertion of their construction of it, 
in the form of an amendment, might have satisfied Mr. Shinn ‘ for 
one,” yet there was no probability that any amendment of it would 
satisfy those who insisted on its being expunged, that thereby the 
way might be made secure for such as might stay among us, or 
come among us, for the sweet ‘liberty’ of inveighing, and endea- 
voring to sow dissensions without restraint. : 

As to the grounds of certain ‘expulsions,’— pitiful’ or other- 
wise, there is no need to go through that subject for the hundredth 
time. The General Conference never has sanctioned, and has 
siven the most solemn pledge that it will not sanction, the expul- 
sion of any individual from the church, for the mere holding or 
expressing of any opinion in relation to its government, or polity. 
Nor, in the face of all the bold assertions to the contrary, do we 
believe that any ever have been expelled merely on that ground. 
Any such expulsions would have been plainly unauthorized by the 
provisions of discipline. And if such cases had existed, and it 
could have been made to appear, we are confident that such 
maleadministration would have been corrected, if duly taken up by 
regular appeals. And those who have thought proper to hold the 
church authorities in stubborn and proud contempt, either by 
refusing to obey citations to appear before inferior tribunals, or by 
despising the right of appeal to the higher, have no just title subse- 
quently cither to appeal or to complain. 
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In regard to Mr. Shinn, there is too plain proof that his open 
ear has been abused by officious and exaggerated tales, which, with 
his own abstract speculations, and ‘extravagance of mental effort,’ 
have, at times, wrought up his highly excitable mind, to a state 


beyond its capacity of endurance. We will give one instance ot 


such a tale, from his own statement. 

‘When we appealed,’ says he, ‘to the public in self defence, the 
Baltimore Annual Conference, it is said, refused to receive the defence 
when it was offered to them, gratis; and, to prevent our having any 
hearing, enjoined on their members not to sanction or spread those 
** pamphlets” among the people, but on the contrary to suppress them, 
and have us condemned without a hearing.’ Remarks, (4pp.) p. 21. 

Now we happen to have been present at the ‘ Baltimore Annual 
Conference’ alluded to, and know this statement to be positively 
false. Mr. Shinn could not know it to be true, for he was not 
present. He gives it on the authority of an ‘it is said. —This does 
not mend the matter, or justify the tale. It was perfectly in his 
power to have had better information. And to publish such a 
statement, of such a body, when it was so easy to have been better 
informed, was, to say the least, not very compatible with that law 
of courtesy and kindness, which ought especially to govern a minis- 
ter and a ‘reformer.’ If Mr. Shinn can produce one witness by 
whom ‘it is said’ that his statement is true, we pledge ourselves to 
produce fifty who will testify that it is positively false ;—and those 
fifty shall be men whose fair title to a reputation for veracity, Mr. 
Shinn himself we think will acknowledge. Many of them had been 
his old personal friends; and a number of them had grown gray 
in the cause of truth, in which they were faithful laborers before 
he on whose authority, perhaps, Mr. Shinn allowed himself to be 
induced to asperse them, was even born. 

There are two things which strike us as peculiarly remarkable in 
the writings of our opponents. One is, their disavowal, on one hand. 
of any design to subvert that fundamental principle of our economy, 
—an itinerant pastoral ministry; while their principles and plans tend 
almost as uniformly to do so. Hence the preponderance so noto-. 
riously given to their local order, under the recent ‘conventional 
articles ;’ and the evidence afforded that that part of their body has, 
in fact, held the plastic hand over the whole business. The other 
remarkable circumstance is,—that, with equal professions of attach- 
ment to ‘classmeetings,’ the rule which guards that institution is 
assailed as decidedly as the obnoxious ‘gag law,’ which prohibits 
to members the ‘liberty’ of endeavoring to sow dissensions, by 
unchristian railing. Mr. Shinn seems even to wish to ‘have con-~ 
stitutional provisions established, prohibiting the passage’ of such 2 
‘rule,’ which he argues is ‘adding’ to ‘the standing laws of ou 
Divine Master.’ Remarks, p. 8. A few words, we think, will ex- 
plain this matter, and show that his views of this subject are clearly 
wrong. The General Conference have manifested, in this very 
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:¢gulation, their careful scrupulousness not to assume any authority 
to add to the standing laws of our Divine Master. When any persons 
are excluded under it from the privileges of oursocieties, the preacher 
excluding them is required, in doing so, expressly to state, ‘ that they 
are laid aside for a breach of our rules of discipline, and not for 
immoral conduct.’—Why then exclude them? If we advert to the 
original ground of the formation of classes and the appointing 
of leaders for spiritual purposes, the answer is easy. Societies 
were at first formed of those who applied to Mr. Wesley for his 
spiritual advice and help, and to be taken under his spiritual care. 
‘These soon multiplied, so that he could not attend to them indivi- 
dually, or at their houses. Many also lived in the families of others, 
who were either not willing to admit such pastoral visits, or, if they 
were, the situation of the individuals, in such families, was not 
favorable to the due discharge of the pastoral oversight. Hence the 
necessity of their meeting him, as the necessary evidence of their 
desire of his pastoral care ;—and hence also the necessity ot 
meeting him, not individually, but together. Individually, and 
separately, he could not have attended to them. They were too 
iumerous, and the necessity of attending to other duties also was too 
pressing. Much of what was said to them, too, was of general 
application to all present, as well as to the individuals addressed. It 
was proper, besides, to establish this plain distinction, (not to men- 
tion many others equally obvious,) between such meetings and the 
wuricular confessions to Roman priests, to which, in truth, they 
bear no analogy. 

But it must be recollected that Mr. Wesley was not a settled 
pastor. He travelled extensively, and increasingly so with the 
merease of his societies. In consequence of this, he soon felt the 
embarrassment of personally and fully discharging the, pastoral 
office in such a body, with an itinerant ministry. In this matter, as 
in so many others, the God by whom we believe he was guided, 
aided him to overcome the difficulty ; and thus opened his way for 
inaturing the itinerant economy. Classes, with regular leaders, 
were first formed in Bristol, to aid in procuring means for discharg- 
ing the debt due on the preaching house. Captain Foy, of that 
place, is entitled to the credit of first proposmg them. He said, let 
cach member of the society pay a penny a week, and the debt will 
soon be discharged. It was answered,—but many of them are not 
able to pay a penny a week. He replied,—then put ten or 
twelve of them with me, Let each of these give what they can 
weekly, and I will supply what is wanting. Other generous indi- 
viduals offered to do the same. The society was accordingly 
divided, and leaders appointed.—In going round weekly te make 
their collections, they occasionally discovered improprieties in indi- 
viduals of their classes, inconsistent with their religious profession ; 
and mentioned this to Mr. Wesley.—He immediately said,—This 
is exactly what we want :—leaders, who may keep a spiritual watch 
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over the classes, as assistants in the pastoral charge. And it is in 
this view also that they are appointed by the pastors, on whom the 
general pastoral responsibility rests. Whatever pecuniary contri- 
butions they receive, are not paid by them to the pastors, but to the 
stewards, whose nomination must be sanctioned by the quarterly 
meeting conference, and who are removable by that body only. 
The example set in Bristol was quickly followed in London, and 
in other places ; and this economy of classmeetings has ever sincc 
been deemed, both in Europe and in America, as one of the most 
vital and distmguishing characteristics of our whole system. 

We know the arguments which have been used to prove from 
Scripture the obligation on Christians to meet often together, and 
speak one to another; and to confess our faults one to another, 
&c. Several other passages have been justly alleged in support oi 
the divine approbation of such meetings. And that some provision 
of the kind, for closer Christian fellowship, and for helping each 
other to work out our salvation, is not only of great utility, but ot 
high obligation, we think is clear ;—and we certainly have seen 
nothing yet in practical operation among Christians, better calcu- 
lated either to secure these great privileges, or to discharge this 
high obligation, than our classmeetings. We ehoose here, how- 
ever, to waive for the present all the arguments and considerations 
of this description ; and to revert to the original ground of spiritua! 
classmeetings, in an itinerant economy, for a full justification of the 
rule which guards them, by making an attendance in them indis- 
pensable to the continued enjoyment of our church privileges. A 
fundamental reason of it is, that without such an institution, we 
cannot, as itinerant ministers, efticiently fulfil the pastoral office.—- 
Those who apply to be taken under our pastoral care, do so with 
a knowledge of this arrangement, and accordingly, if received, arc 
uniformly placed in some class. The wish to be.admitted into 
our classes, indeed, is the well known and duly recognised indica- 
tion of a wish to be under our pastoral care. And whoever statedly 
(leclines, neglects, or refuses, to meet in class, is consequently con~ 
sidered as thereby declining also to continue under our pastora! 
care. Some, no doubt, would be willing nominally to continuc 
under it, provided we would excuse them from meeting in class , 
and, on the same condition, very many more would probably be 
willmg nominally to come under it, and our ‘numbers,’ by such 
a relaxation of discipline, might be very greatly increased. Yet, 
on our part, we are not willing to consent to this, because, in that 
case, we could not efiiciently discharge the pastoral oflice ; unless, 
‘with classmeetings we should at the same time abolish the itineran’ 
system. When, therefore, any are ‘laid aside,’ for neglecting 01 
refusing, to meet in class, without sufficient reasons, we do no 
more than to announce, as by mutual consent, that our ofliciai 
connexion with such is dissolved :—that they have sufficiently 
indicated that they do not wish to continue under our efficient 
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yastoral care ; and that we are not willing, without this, to be any 
sec responsible for them as pastors.-—This we think a part ot 
‘mutual rights.—In general, we fear, indeed, that those who 
evince such a falling off in their relish for this excellent means of 
grace, first experience also a sad decline in vital and practical god- 
liness. Yet, in announcing such a mutual dissolution of our con- 
nexion, we do not choose to say this, because we have no wish 
unnecessarily to wound or injure any one: and the tenderness oi 
our proceeding in the case, as required by the discipline, ought 
hardly to be made an objection against us.* 

The Report of the General Conference purports to have been 
drawn up ‘in the midst of the various and pressing business’ of that 


body. If others could not appreciate this fact, we should have sup-. 


posed that Mr. Shinn could. The vast difference between the cir- 
cumstances of a writer so situated, with a brief and limited space 


allotted for his work, obliged at the same time to be on other com-- 


mittees, and subjected to a multitude of other calls,—and those ot 
one quietly seated in his own study, must be obvious. It is not 
‘charity,’ however, that is solicited for the Report, on this ground. 
We still ask for it simple ‘justice,’ as in another case for our fathers ; 
and that the whole document may be taken together, in its duc 
connexions. If it be thus frankly criticised, we believe its fair, and 
liberal, and conciliatory object will be abundantly evident. And it 
iaken in connexion also with the Resolutions of the General Con- 


* Since the above was prepared for the press, we have had the pleasure. 
to see an article, signed ‘C.’ in a paper before mentioned, entitled * The 
Itinerant, or Wesleyan Methodist Visiter,’ in which a view is taken oi 
this subject very nearly similar to our own. ‘The concurrence of a 
writer of such distinguished ability and judgment, as ‘ C.’ evinces himself,—- 
writing, too, at a distance, and without concert,—is the more gratifying, 
as it affords evidence that the light in which the regulation in question has 
been presented, arises naturally, from a candid attention to the institution 
itself, and to its history. There is one additional suggestion in the article 
in the Itinerant, which we beg permission to introduce here. It is this :— 
‘That the regulation respecting classmeetings, was not originally enacted 
by our General Conference. It was in existence at the organization of the 
church, and had been identified with the economy of Methodism from its 
first rise in America, and from a very early date of itin England. It was 
one, too, well known to be peculiarly dear to the whole Methodist body. 
And had the General Conference taken on themselves to abolish it, they 
might have been much more justly reprobated ; and would have been con- 
sidered as, in fact, dissolving our union, by destroying one of its firmest 
and most approved bands. Its continuance, therefore, as they found it, 
is in perfect accordance with the declaration that they disclaim any strictly 
legislative authority ; or any pretence of right to take from, to add to, to 
alter, or to modify, a single item of Christ’s statutes. This rule is the only 
one in our whole discipline, that we recollect, on which our opponents have 
even attempted to found such a charge; and on this we have no fear that 
‘the people’ will not sustain the conference.. Those who desire more 
minute information on the details of this controversy, may obtain it from 
the [tinerant. It is published half monthly, at $1.50 yearly in advance, 
and edited by the Rev. M. B. Cox, 
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ference, appended to it in the pamphlet edition, and the grounds 
and proposals on which those resolutions were founded, as stated 
in the ‘Remarks’ added thereto, it will be equally manifest that the 
General Conference had no disposition ‘to go on with’ either ‘ piti- 
ful expulsions,’ or ‘low stratagems.’ ‘That body did do much, and 
opened a door for very much more, not only both ‘to quiet the dis- 
affected,’ and to enable those who ‘ would rejoice to live in peace 
with us, and be one people,’ honorably to do so, but also to restore 
others who had either withdrawn or been expelled. To lay a ground- 
work for effecting this, the General Conference even hazarded the 
charge of departing from a strictly regular and orderly course. So 
earnestly did they seek peace and ensue it. Yet, alas! all their 
efforts proved abortive, and those very persons whose conciliation 
was designed, contrived to turn the whole into gall and wormwood. 
But our necessary limits admonish us to bring this article to a 
close. We will therefore simply add an invitation to those who 
have taken any interest in the subject, calmly and candidly to 
review it ;—to weigh what has now been said ;—and to consider 
how happy we might be, did we only understand it to be our duty 
to mind the things of peace. We beg them to weigh, particularly, 
how small is the comparative importance of those things about which 
we differ ;—and how few they are, in comparison with the multi- 
tude of weightier matters in which we are agreed, and which we 
ought so much more highly to regard. We entreat them to disap- 
point the advantage which the watchful adversaries of Methodism 
would reap from our dissensions ; fomenting and encouraging them, 
ior purposes too obvious to be mistaken. Even herds on the mount- 
ains rally and keep embodied, to resist the incursions of insidious 
foes. And shall we bite, and devour one another; or, what is 
equivalent, by petty feuds put it into the power of our enemies to 
harass us? We conjure brethren to meditate on the comforts and 
benefits of union, and the mischiefs and miseries of strife and divi- 
sion. We make no personal applications. This is not our province. 
But it does deeply behoove each of us to judge himself; and to do 
it honestly and jealously, between his own conscience and his God: 
‘To deceive ourselves would be madness. God is not mocked ; and 
the characteristics which he has associated, man cannot separate. 
‘A naughty person, a wicked man, walketh with a froward mouth. 
He winketh with his eyes, he speaketh with his feet, he teacheth 
with his fingers; frowardness is in his heart, he deviseth mischiet 
continually ; he soweth discord. Therefore shall his calamity come 
suddenly ; suddenly shall he be broken without remedy. These 
six things doth the Lord hate ; yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him: a proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent - 
blood, a heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be swift 
in running to mischief, a false witness that speaketh lies, anp mim 
THAT SOWETH DISCORD AMONG BRETHREN.” 
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A REPLY 


To Mr, Avexanper M‘Caine: By the Aythor of ‘ The Defence 

of our Fathers.’ 

Dr. Apam Cxarke has expressed the opinion, in his Letter to a 
Preacher, that though we should not be unacquainted with the his- 
tory of the church, yet, except that which is contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles, the study is the most jejune and unsatisfactory, in 
the whole compass of human knowledge. The late eminent Dr. 
Jortin, expressed a nearly similar sentiment, thus ;—that ecclesias< 
tical history is a sort of enchanted land, where it is hard to distin- 
suish truth from false appearances; and a maze which requires 
more than Ariadne’s clue. The authority of antiquity, he adds, that. 
handmaid to Scripture, as she is called, is like Briareus, and has a 
hundred hands ; and these hands often clash and beat one another. 
‘Those, then, who undertake to assert, with dogmatical positiveness, 
what was ancient ecclesiastical usage ‘in every instance,’ ought 
first to perform the preliminary task of satisfying us that they are 
better acquainted with antiquity, and have more critical acumen, 
than either Dr. Clarke, or Dr. Jortin. In doing which, if they suc 
ceed to convince us that they are more learned, they will hardly, at 
the same time, impress us with a conviction of their superior modesty. 

The only ecclesiastical history on which certain dependence can. 
be placed, is that which is contained in the Holy Scriptures. And 
there we find no specific form of church polity, either prescribed, 
or even uniformly acted on. How is it possible, then, that this sub- 
ject can be one of such vital importance, and of such all absorbing 
interest, as some of our opponents would have it? For it is on 
this point alone that they profess to differ from us,—and yet thnk 
this difference sufficient to justify the severance of the dearest and 
most sacred ties! This is, indeed, making of church polity a ‘poison- 
ous tree, which, instead of affording shelter and protection to the 
neighboring plants, causes them to sicken and wither beneath its 
baleful influence ;—whilst it yields a friendly covering to weeds and 
nettles; beasts of prey lodge safely at.its root ; and birds of ill omen 
scream in its branches.’ 

Of all the distempers with which poor mortals are afflicted, in. 
the great infirmary of this world, an intemperate spirit of party 
seems to be not the most infrequent, or the least contagious, or 
inveterate. Indeed, when it has once attained a certain height, if, 
defies the healing art, and mocks the bands both of reason and 
religion ; which are severed before it as a thread at touch of fire. 
A perverted imagination feeds the disorder, and deludes the angry 
disputant with her hideous phantoms; and on these he spends his 
rage, as if they were real substantial foes. Such seem to us to be 
the circumstances in which the violence and injustice of assailants, 
compel us to defend ourselves in the present controversy; in which 
happy is he who is chiefly concerned to reform himself, and te 
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subdue his own passions ;—and thrice happy he who comes ofl 
superior. For, in any controversy, but especially in church con- 
troversies, ‘better is ge that ruleth his own spirit, than he that 
taketh a city.’ 

Mr. M‘Caine offers us this vantage ground, and we shall endeavor 
to occupy it. To do otherwise, would be following an example 
which could not fail to disparage both us and our cause. Had 
we no other warning, we should be inexcusable not to profit by that 
which Mr. M‘Caine’s own works afford. When fiery zeal so far 
inflames a controvertist that blows and contumely are resorted to, 
there is no need of an interpreter to show that the unhappy dispu- 
tant is falling short of arguments or temper, if not of both. 

Under ‘the constitution of the United States,’ and our justly 
boasted ‘liberty of the press,’ Mr. M‘Caine had an unquestioned 
‘right’ to call his pamphlet by what name he chose. But had its mat- 
ter been confined within the limit designated by its title, it would have 
formed a very small book, and might have been sold for much less 
than ‘ forty-four cents.,-—The defence of the ‘ Truth as set forth in 
the History and Mystery,’ might have been comprised within a 
very narrow compass. When the ‘ History and Mystery’ was 
issued, the author thought it of importance to secure ‘a copy right.’ 
Its ‘defence’ was permitted to go out without this precaution ; the 
discovery*having probably been made, that the public appetite for 
defamation was not quite so keen as might have been imagined ; 
and that even the author’s own hawking and peddling of his works, 
was not likely to cause much danger of their being pirated. 

The ‘ History and Mystery’ had been thought sufficiently dis- 
creditable ; and no sooner had its deformities been exposed, than 
even associates and partisans of the author, hastened to disclaim 
connexion with it. They had the sagacity to perceive that this 
production, read before the principal ‘Union Society,’ and pub- 
lished and circulated with the countenance of leaders, was calcu- ~ 
lated to attach a most inconvenient burden to their favorite ‘reform.’ 
‘They deprecated their identification ; and yet, from fear of another 
subdivision, or from some other cause, submitted to the weight of 
so fatalan incubus. The subsequent ‘defence of the truth’ of that 
work, and the ‘ presidency’ of its author, complete the dilemma. 
Both our opponents and our friends, however, will be spared the 
mortification of seeing here any detailed repetition of its low conceits. 
Our pages cannot be thus occupied. Were Mr. M‘Caine himself 
without sin, he might have the better title, though probably less 
disposition, to cast his stones so freely at others. Yet we are per- 
suaded that no sensible or good man who has read his publications, 
would not choose rather to be the subject of them, than to be their 
author,* 


* For the information of readers who may not be familiar with the history 
of this controversy, it may be necessary to give the following brief outline : 
Some time, I think, in May or June 1827, , Mr, M‘Caine published a pam- 
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After the liberties which Mr. M‘Caine claims and justifies, in 
relation to the names of Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury,-those which he 
takes with others, cannot perhaps occasion surprise. If such be 
his treatment of dead friends, what can those expect whom he is 
pleased to deem living enemies —He has thought proper to intro- 
duce an allusion to the period in which we were colleagues in Phi- 
ladelphia, where his ‘intimate knowledge’ enabled him to impeach 
me before the Philadelphia Conference.—The following extract 
from the journal of that body, will show both the nature of the 
charges, and the result of the trial. 


‘ Eatract from the Journal of the Philadelphia Conference, for Tuesday, 
April 28, 1318, in the afternoon. 


The examination of the Elders’ characters resumed. 


Joun Emory Alexander M‘Caine preferred the following 
charges :— 
1. John Emory’s neglecting to call three members to trial, after J 
(Alexander M‘Caine) had charged them with violating the Discipline. 
2. For allowing an unordained local preacher to remain as such, 
who had visited his class but once or twice from November, 1816, to 
April, 1818. At brother Emory’s request, his case was postponed 
until to-morrow morning. 


Wednesday morning, April 29, 1818. 

Brother Emory’s case continued.—After brother Emory concluded 
speaking in his own defence, agreeably to order he retired from the 
Conference room, and on the question being put, he was cleared from 
the charges preferred against him by Alexander M‘Caine. 

True extract: testis, 
James Bateman, Assistant Secretary. 


I certify that I was present in the Philadelphia Conference wher 
‘he above charges were preferred against brother J. Emory by brother 
A. M‘Caine. That the first, as I understood from the specifications 
made verbally in Conference, was in reference to some of our sisters 





phlet, entitled ‘’The History and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy,—or a 
elance at the institutions of the church as we received them from our 
fathers.’—In that pamphlet a most virulent attack was made on those 
excellent men, now with God, who had been chiefly instrumental in the 
original organization of the church in which he himself was then an elder ; 
particularly on the two first bishops, Dr. ‘Thomas Coke, and Francis As- 
bury.—In the November following, a reply was published, entitled ‘A 
Detence of our Fathers, and of the original organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, against the Rev. Alexander M‘Caine, and others ; 
with historical and critical notices of early American Methodism.—By 
John Emory.’—In January or February, 1829, Mr. M‘Caine issued a sec- 
ond pamphlet, entitled, ‘A Defence of the Truth, as set forth in the History 
and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy, being a reply to John Emory’s 
‘* Defence of our Fathers.” ’"—A large portion of this last pamphlet is ooct- 
pied with low abuse of the author of the ‘Defence of our Fathers;’ o! 
which the brief notices which will be found in the following pages, are 
all to which he can allow himself to descend. 
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on the subject of dress; and that on the questions being put, theré 
were not two persons besides brother M‘Caine himself, to the best oi 
my recollection, who voted against brother Emory on either of the 
said charges. Jamis BaTEMAN.’ 


On the above proceedings a very few remarks only will be added. 
The first intimation that I received of Mr. M‘Caine’s design, was 
an announcement of it in a public company, some months before 
the Conference. Previously to that, so far as I knew, we had been 
on terms of friendly personal intercourse, and of mutual visits. 1 
was wholly unsuspicious that he was meditating such a proceeding ; 
and the declaration of his intention took me perfectly by surprise. 
His articles of impeachment, though a copy was solicited, were 
never furnished to me till they were read on the floor of the Con-~ 
ference ;—and then were furnished only by order of the Conference.- 
The trial was in Philadeiphia, where the charges had been collected. 
in the same city we had both been resident; and there the Con- 
ference was held. And having been my ‘ colleague that year,’— 
and ‘had an opportunity of conversing with’ me ‘daily,’ as he 
states,—‘ and of hearing the sentiments of” the people of ‘my charge’ 
concerning me,——with several months for making his collections,— 
Mr. M‘Caine, of course, possessed every advantage of time and 
means for selecting his accusations, and adjusting his testimony. 
And having once undertaken such a cause, whether it be likely 
that he was deficient either in disposition, or in that peculiar species 
of talent requisite for prosecuting it, those who know him best can 
well judge. One night only was allowed me, to collect testimony, 
and to prepare a defence. Mr. M‘Caine himself acted not only as 
accuser, but also as a witness, and a judge; and actually voted 
against me, as I was informed, in the final question on his own 
charges !—His own vote, however, was I believe the only affirma- 
tive one, except perhaps one other,—though I am not certainly 
informed that there was even one other. The result is before the 
reader, as above attested from the journal of the Conference. Anc 
having thus passed through the ordeal of a colleagueship with Mr. 
JV‘ Caine, with the satisfaction to know that he has been my only 
accuser, and that others, greatly my betters, have shared from him 
a similar portion, I ought perhaps to be able to bear it. I cannot 
indeed boast, as I ‘believe Mr. M‘Caine has somewhere done, that 
I have been arraigned ‘thirteen times.’ Yet neither am I ‘ ambi- 
tious’ of that distinction. The ‘local preacher’ alluded to in the 
above impeachment, was subsequently thought worthy to be a 
member of the first ‘reformers’ convention in Baltimore; and J 
have not understood that Mr. M‘Caine took any exception to being’ 
associated with him there. 

I am represented by Mr. M‘Caine as having said, that he had 
written his History and Mystery ‘with all the malignity of which 
the human heart is capable.’ Defence of History and Mystery, p. 13. 
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What my private opinion may have been, he is not entitled to 
demand. But I expressed no such thing. There is no such passage 
in my book. And this occasion of attack is as purely gratuitous as 
the passage in his ‘ preface,’ p. 8. I had said, ‘ In the present dis- 
cussion we ask not charity ;—-we demand simple justice. By that 
balance we agree that our Fathers shall be tried ’°—plainly showing 
that it was to them that the passage had reference. Mr. M‘Caine 
perverts it as if spoken of myself, and seizes on it as a pretext for 
doing me what he calls ‘justice ;,—that is, by abusing me to the 
extent of his well known talent in that way. 

The figurative allusion, in the Defence of our Fathers, to certain 
passages in the history of Joab and Judas, at which he takes offence, 
had but one single point of reference ; viz :—that at one time he 
highly extolled Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury, and claimed the credit 
of their friendship and correspondence ;—and at another, aimed a 
death blow at what they prized more than life,—their fair character. 
He does the same still, and defends and aggravates the deed, though 
with gross inconsistency. Let our readers judge if he does not ; and 
in making the decision, let them consider, if their surviving friends 
and correspondents should treat them, when in the grave, as Mr. 
M‘Caine has treated Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury, in what light they 
think it ought to be regarded. It is true he pronounces the late 
Bishop Asbury ‘a wise and good man,’—yet he charges him also 
with falsehood, forgery, and fraud. And in the ‘ Defence’ of such 
‘truth,’ after abundant time to deliberate and cool, again avers that 
the ‘ruling passion’ of this ‘wise and good man,’ was ‘the love of 
power,—and that he ‘gave proof that he was willing to sacrifice 
every thing for the title of bishop.’ Defence of History and Mystery, 
pp. 91-2, 96. 

‘en the time of my admission into the itinerancy, till Bishop 
Asbury’s decease, my personal ‘intimacy’ with him was probably 
uot inferior to that of others of my years. But however ‘superficial’ 
my acquaintance with that venerable and most devoted and holy 
minister may have been, if I, under obligations so much inferior, 
ought to be restrained from abusing his memory, what was not due 
from a ‘very dear brother,’ and ‘dear son,’—to the man that ‘loved’ 
him,—to his ‘soul’s real friend,—to Francis Assury ! 

But what does Mr. M‘Caine’s array of old letters argue? The 
question is not whether Mr. Asbury once thought Mr. M‘Caine his 
friend ; but what would he now think, were he permitted to rise 
from the tomb? Besides, of what avail can Bishop Asbury’s testi- 
mony be to Mr. M‘Caine? If his account be true, the character 
of Bishop Asbury is infamous, and his testimony cannot be credited. 
And it surely cannot be endured, that any individual shall be allow- 
ed, in one breath, to impeach a witness, as unworthy of belief, and 
in the next, to invoke his aid in his own support. 

The Syrian captain was greatly offended that merely a servant 
of the prophet was sent out to him. He thought surely the pro- 
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phet himself would honor him. And so Goliath ‘ disdained’ David, 
and ‘cursed’ him by his gods. Mr. M‘Caine indeed says, that, ‘in 
answering his book,’ he has ‘reason to believe exertions were made 
to obtain the aid of doctors of divinity, masters of arts, preachers 
old and young, and even the bishops themselves.’ Yet this does not 
satisfy him. He thought surely ‘an Annual Conference,’ if not ‘ the 
General Conference,’ would have ‘appointed a committee’ to answer 
him! This he says was what he ‘ eapected 

He says, too, ‘There is on the very face of? his ‘letter’ to the 
bishops, ‘evidence that it was dictated by a friendly spirit ;>—and 
that he ‘was fearful of publishing any thing which might injuriously 
affect the Episcopal office There are perhaps idiosyneracies 
of the mind, as well as of the body. Can any one else have thought 
like Mr. M‘Caine ? 

He exhibits also his usual ingenuity in conjecturing why the ‘title’ 
of my work, as he supposes, was ‘changed.’ But the fact is that 
the title never was changed, after one was adopted. The title 
‘Theory and History,’ had been mentioned in social conversation, 
and was subsequently used in the Advocate, without either my 
knowledge or direction. I was at that time confined to my cham- 
ber, by illness; and though I should not have chosen to issue the 
paragraph alluded to, in the form in which it appeared, yet I did not 
deem it of sufficient importance for farther notice. The title with 
which the work was published, was the only one which I ever 
actually adopted. 

The motives to which he has been pleased to impute my ‘Defence 
of our Fathers,’ I shall not descend to notice. Neither their truth 
nor their falsehood can affect the argument in hand. Were it even 
certain that the author of the ‘ History and Mystery,’ and the de- 
fender of its ‘ truth,’ is both a more learned, and a very much better 
man, than the author of the ‘ Defence of our Fathers ;’—-that the 
latter ‘is ignorant of the rules of composition ;’—has a mere ‘smat- 
tering of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, —and is scarcely capable of 
writing a common English sentence ;—whilst nothing but the purest 
motives, the chastest diction, the meekest charity, the most retiring 
humility, preéminent candour, and exalted magnanimity, stand out 
in bold relief on the pages of his ‘classical’? opponent,—yet these 
are not the points at issue. Nor is it my design to quarrel with the 
taste of any, who may choose to award to Mr. M‘Caine’s produc- 
tions the palm of such distinguished excellences. My object is, to 
place the original organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in a true light ; and to vindicate, against unjust aspersion, the con- 
duct of our Fathers, in that act. To these points, therefore, the 
reader is respectfully requested to bring back his attention. They 
will be resumed, with notices of Mr. M‘Caine’s animadversions, in 
the same order in which they appeared in the Defence of our 
Fathers. 
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SEcTION 1.—Episcopacy. 


ir seems to be considered by Mr. M‘Caine a matter of grave 
zomplaint, that he should have been represented as advancing any 
thing, under this head, other than ‘identically’ what is said in the 
Defence of our Fathers. He even alleges that the ‘ other features’ 
of Episcopacy given by me, ‘are identically the same with those 
which were given by’ him ;—and that they differ ‘in no respect 
whatever.’ If, in his History and Mystery, he had really intended 
to be so understood, he was certainly not peculiarly happy ‘in what 
critics consider the first and most essential quality of good writing, 
~—perspicuity :°-—nor in that other nearly allied excellence in dis- 
course, and especially in controversy,—precision. Yet when an 
opponent fairly admits the ground taken by ourselves, and even 
claims it as his own, to continue to dispute about it must argue a 
sreat love of disputation.—The pretence, nevertheless, that the 
view of Episcopacy exhibited in the History and Mystery is ‘iden- 
tically the same’ with that given in the ‘ Defence of our Fathers,’ 
is, to my humble apprehension, at least as ‘irreconcilable with 
common honesty or common sense,’ as the distinction between a 
title and an office. After going through the whole of his answers 
to the question, ‘ What views do ecclesiastical writers give us of 
an Episcopal form of church government ? Mr. M‘Caine added, 
‘We would now ask our brethren who say Mr. Wesley recom- 
mended the Episcopal mode of church government, if there is in 
any of the Ictters which he wrote a single line that would lead ug 
to suppose that he held any one of the foregoing particulars? Nay, 
did he not positively say he did not hold them? What kind of an 
Episcopal government then must it be that has not in it a single 
feature of Episcopacy as described by ecclesiastical writers? His- 
tory and Mystery, p. 6. 

Now Mr. M‘Caine must choose his alternative. If Mr. Wesley 
denied every ‘ one of the particulars’ in his description of Episco- 
pacy, and did not hold a ‘single feature’ in it ;—then he also denied 
every one in mine, and did not hold a single feature in it ;—or,—— 
Mr. M‘Caine’s description and mine are not ‘ identically the same.’ 

The logic of his ‘ parallelism’ (p. 21) would discredit a ‘ classical’ 
ireshman.—lIs there no difference between saying—‘ Episcopacy 
is that form of government,’ &c, and saying—‘ These’ (that is ‘ one 
class of Episcopalians) ‘ prefer the Episcopal government,’ &c ¢ 
Again ;—Is there no difference between this sentence,—‘ It is a 
principle universally established among Episcopalians, &c ;—and 
this,—‘.4 third class’ (of Episcopalians, and these a very small 
minority,) ‘go much beyond either of the former,’ &c. Yet these 
are Mr. M‘Caine’s parailelisms ! 

Under the heading of this section, he has pleased himself, and 
perhaps some of his readers, with another curious parallel,— 
between Dr. John Kewley and Dr. John Emory.—Dr. John Kew- 
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ley, he says, ‘ was born in Europe.’ This would seem to be more 
parallel with Mr. M‘Caine ; and if he had mentioned in what 
part of Europe, perhaps a still closer parallel might have been dis- 
covered. 

Dr. John Kewley ‘received a classical education.” And Mr. 
M‘Caine says he did also; though it has been regretted by some 
that he does not state when, or where.—‘ Dr. John Kewley pro- 
iessed to be converted,’ he adds, under his ‘ ministry.’-—This—it 
the tree be known by its fruit,—we should think extremely likely. 

That I was ‘born on the eastern shore of Maryland,—received 
a Classical education,’ (which from Mr. M‘Caine, is an unexpected 
compliment, )—was ‘intended for the law,’—‘ joined the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church,’—‘ relinquished the practice of the law, and 
was received as a preacher into the travelling connexion,’—are 
allegations against which I see no more occasion for defence, than 
if, like the highly respectable citizen of Baltimore whom he re- 
proaches, or even like Mr. Drew, I had been intended for ‘hammer- 
ing heeltaps.’ 

His reference to the era of our colleagueship in Philadelphia, 
has already been mentioned. One other item only remains of this 
catachrestic parallel ; and the only one, in fact, entitled to notice.— 
‘Dr. John Kewley deserted the Methodist Episcopal Church ;’>— 
and ‘Dr. John Emory,’ says Mr. M‘Caine, ‘since he received a 
few votes to be a bishop,—has deserted the reformers.’ 

If by ‘reformers’ he means those who concur in his ‘ History 
and Mystery,’ and im certain cognate publications, I should think 
the reproach of having ‘ deserted’ them, were it true that I ever 
had been one of them, very greatly to my credit. But it is wholly 
untrue. He says, indeed, ‘Dr. John Emory was formerly an- 
nounced as a reformer .—Where ?—In the ‘ Mutual Rights !’ 
—Verily if the ‘Mutual Rights’ is conclusive authority, we might 
as well give up the argument. But Mr. M‘Caine says I did not 
‘contradict,’ it. By the same logic the vilest trash might be proved 
against some of the most emiment men in church or state. But 
if by ‘reformers,’ the Mutual Rights meant such as advocate the 
principles which that paper and Mr. M‘Caine advocate, I do deny 
that I ever was one of them, and consequently never can have 
‘deserted’ them. . 

As some others, beside Mr. M‘Caine, have amused themselves 
with my name on this subject,—I will take this occasion to saj 
what I believe will satisfy reasonable and candid men respect- 
ing it. 

“At the General Conference in 1816, it is well known that I voted 
in iavor of selecting the presiding elders by the annual conferences. 
In 1820, I was one of the committee by whom the ‘suspended 
resolutions,’ (so since called,) were framed and reported ; and 
subsequently voted for them, in conjunction with a large majority 
of the conference. The resolutions were framed, and reported, on 
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the principle of a pacific compromise. On that principle I voted 
for them, with a sincere desire that the question might be settled. 
When required by my official place, I had voted according to the 
convictions of my judgment; and my votes were no secret. But 
I never did consider the question of sufficient importance to justify 
intemperate warmth; much less faction, or division. Consequently, 
in unison with those with whom I had usually voted, I was willing, 
for the sake of amicably disposing of it, to go as near to domg 
nothing, as it is admitted the ‘suspended resolutions’ did go. It 
was always my avowed determination, in matters not affecting con- 
science, to abide by the decisions of the General Conference. From 
this principle I have never swerved. As to myself individually, any 
settlement of the presiding elder question, on which we could have 
harmonised, would have been acquiesced in: and I know none ot 
those with whom I have generally voted, and who now remain 
among us, who would hesitate a moment in choosing rather to 
remain as we were, than to adopt what Mr. M‘Caine is pleased to 
dignify with the title of ‘reform.’ 

When the ‘ Wesleyan Repository,’ the precursor and prototype 
of the ‘Mutual Rights,’ was first proposed, I was solicited to patron- 
ise it. I refused to do so:—and neither for that work, or its suc- 
cessor, did I ever subscribe, or procure a subscriber, or attempt 
to procure one. [ never wrote a line for either; or patronised, or 
supported them, in any shape or form :—nor did I ever advocate 
or approve, either their matter or manner, their principles or style. 
Where then falls the infamy of the charge of ‘desertion ?—on 
those who make it, or on me 7—If I ever had unfortunately been 
drawn into that vortex, I repeat, that on seeing my error, and the 
mischiefs which such ‘reformers’ were producing, I should have 
considered it one of the best acts of my life to ‘desert? them. But 
as I never was, the base motives imputed to me, must be as false as 
the charge on which they are attempted to be founded. 

Repeated allusion has been made by certain writers, to a pam- 
phlet published in 1824, by the Rev. A. Griffith, G. Morgan, B. 
Waugh, and myself. A few remarks may suffice to diminish their 
sport in that matter. 

That pamphlet was addressed ‘ to the members of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference,’ for whom it was intended; and a few copies 
only were printed. One leading cause of its publication, as ex- 
pressed in the first paragraph, was, ‘the erroneous representations 
of our sentiments,’ which we believed had been ‘ circulated. We 
understood that we had been represented as hostile to the Episco- 
pacy, and as wishing its destruction. Such an idea, though per- 
iectly unfounded, was calculated to injure us in the estimation of 
our brethren. We wished to remove it; as is evident on the face 
of the pamphlet. In order to this, we there said expressly, that, 
instead of wishing to destroy the Episcopacy, we had believed, 
‘with some of the bishops, and with very manv of our brethren.’ 
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that the arrangement which we had supported, ‘ would aflord aid 
and relief to the bishops,’—and ‘ contribute to the durability of the 
Episcopacy.’ Whether we were right or wrong in that opinion, is 
uot now the question, nor at all connected with the present argu- 
ment. But as to Episcopacy itself, there is not a syllable in that 
pamphlet, inconsistent with what is contained in the ‘ Defence of 
our Fathers ;’ and we defy the production of a passage from it 
in contradiction of this assertion. 

The second object of the pamphlet, was, to oppose the idea that 
our system of Episcopacy conferred on any bishop, a right to nega- 
tive the resolutions of the General Conference. And we put it to 
any candid man to say, whether there is the slightest departure from 
this ground, in the ‘ Defence of our Fathers.’ Mr. M‘Caine wishes 
to have it believed, that that work was prepared with the aid of the 
bishops. The imsinuation is wholly untrue. Yet there is reason 
to believe, that, since its publication, they have not disapproved it. 
And the fact of the great unanimity with which it has been received, 
so far as I have heard, by bishops, preachers, and people, affords 
the gratifying conviction, that either our former grounds of differ- 
ence have been actually diminished ; or, that some of them were 
the result of mere misapprehension of each others sentiments. 

Mr. M‘Caine has tacked together a string of garbled extracts 
trom our pamphlet,—having no shadow of connexion,—in order 
to fix on me the charge of inconsistency. He might, in the same 
way, prove from the Bible that ‘there is no God.’ He quotes, for 
instance, the following passages :—‘ This claim of power we did 
then oppose ; we have ever since opposed it; and we hope we 
shall never cease to oppose it.—‘ We regard it as calculated to be 
built upon,’ &c. Now does it appear from his quotation, what ‘claim: 
of power’ was spoken of? It does not. He connects it with the 
power of appointing presiding elders, or with the Episcopal power 
generally. But the passage in the original had no such reference. 
And what will become of the charge of inconsistency when I state, 
that the ‘claim of power’ which was there spoken of, if made, I would 
oppose now as decidedly as I did then. The power spoken of, was, 
that of a prerogative on the part of any bishop, to ‘arrest the ope- 
ration of resolutions concurred in by more than two thirds of the 
General Conference, and by two thirds of the Episcopacy itself.’ 
[am happy to have been assured since, however, that we had mis- 
apprehended each others views; and that the ground supposed in 
our pamphlet, is wholly disclaimed. Had we understood this pre- 
viously to the publication of that pamphlet, I have no hesitation to 
say for myself, and believe I might as safely say it for my brethren, - 
it never would have been published. The impression under which 
we then were, may help also to account for the language used in 
the last paragraph. I have been sorry to see the allusions which 
have been made to that paragraph, by one individual ; because he 
was confidentially consulted on it before its publication ; and it was 
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put into the style in which it appeared, in consequence of yielding to 
2 suggestion from him that the original was too mild. We assumed, 
on his suggestion, the responsibility of altering it, and he now taunts 
us with it. So much for the ‘style’ of the paragraph, the acknow- 
ledged turgidity of which never gave me pleasure. But as to the 
substance of it, in regard to the ‘essential qualities of power,’ I 
answer the inquiry of a late friend,—that I am precisely of the 
same opinion now, as when ‘the above sentiment was uttered.’ 
The ‘tendency’ of ‘ power,’ in itself, is ‘to accumulation ;’ and it 
ought to be guarded. I have said nothing inconsistent with this in 
the ‘Defence of our Fathers,’ or any where else. On the con- 
trary, I have specifically shown, under its appropriate head in that 
work, that the ‘Methodist Episcopacy,’ properly understood, and 
as originally constituted, is one of very limited and dependent pow- 
ers; and that, in my judgment, it ought to be so contmued ‘on its 
original basis.” Mr. M‘Caine thinks I had the aid of the bishops in 
preparing the work,—and Mr. Shinn that I have probably had their 
‘agency’ in giving it ‘a wide circulation.’ It is to be presumed of 
course that they both think the bishops approve it; and conse- 
quently that the bishops approve an Episcopacy of very limited and 
dependent powers. Mr. Shinn says ‘most’ of the work has his 
‘concurrence’ also. I am happy to find that we are so near an 
agreement; and respectfully ask, how the difference between us 
can justify so much warmth, and its extension even to the division 
of a confessedly gospel church. 

So far as I have gone, I understand Mr. Shinn to say, (Mutual 
Rights, March, 1828,) that he concurs with me on the subject of 
‘Episcopacy ;’ although he thinks it requires ‘ farther elucidation,’ — 
and that ‘ additional light? may be cast upon it. Of this I have no 
doubt. Perhaps this ‘additional light’ may consist in the discovery that 
an Episcopacy in fact, may be constituted under the title of ‘ Presi- 
dent.’ If so, the distinction between a particular title, and an office, 
may cease to be considered, even by Mr. M‘Caine, as wholly ‘irre- 
concilable with common honesty or common sense.’ And although 
it may be ‘a bad sign when illumination and preferment come toge- 
ther,’—-yet we agree to say, nevertheless, ‘God forbid that men 
should not learn while they live.?, And as Mr. M‘Caine has accept- 
ed the ‘preferment,’ (presuming the contemporaneous ‘illumina- 
tion,’) we should be happy now to learn where, in ‘ancient eccle- 
siastical usage,’ in the apostolical age, or near it, he has discovered 
the pattern of a convention of the clerical and lay delegates of 
associated churches, annually electing an ecclesiastical ‘ president,’ 
of a state or province ? Has he consulted ‘ Lord King’ on this point ? 

But is there no ‘power’ which ‘tends to accumulation’ except 
ihat of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church? Did any 
of these, even the ‘ambitious’ Asbury, ever labour up the steep 
ascent with greater ardor, or grasp the reins with a readier or 
firmer hand, than Mr. M‘Caine? True, he decries ‘ambition ;* 
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vehemently declaims against ‘tyranny,’ and the ‘love of power ;’ 
and professes great devotion and love for ‘the people.’ So did 
General Cromwell, and so did General Bonaparte. Both of them 
availed themselves of this same favorite ladder,—‘ the people !—and 
reform!’ The very name of king was shocking to them. Yet the 
latter had no great objection either to be, or to be called, first, 
‘consul,’ and then ‘emperor.’ Nor had the former, to be king, 
under the less alarming title of ‘ protector.’ Mr. M‘Caine, indeed, 
avows a great abhorrence of the ‘title’ of ‘bishop.’ Yet that of 
‘president’ he submits to wear; and under that veil even conde- 
scends to approach the ‘office.’ Indeed it would seem that his 
aversion to ‘title,’ is not absolutely ‘radical.’ At the last Baltimore 
Annual Conference the bishops addressed a note to him, in reply 
to one received by them. He sent it back, with great indignation ; 
declaring that he had not even read it, because it was not addressed 
to him with the title of ‘ Reverend ;—a title, in our judgment, one 
of the highest, and most justly questionable, ever used among us ; 
and one which it does not appear that even apostles ever claimed 
or received. 


Section I].—Sentiments of Bishop White. 


‘For what purpose,’ exclaims Mr. M‘Caine, ‘are the sentiments 
of Bishop White introduced ? To every one else, I presume, the 
‘purpose’ was perfectly plain. The title of my work was, ‘A 
Defence of our Fathers, and of the original organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, against the Rev. Alexander M‘Caine, 
and others :---He had charged us with a high Church Episco- 
pacy. This we disavow. ‘ Others’ have attacked us on the 
opposite ground, and denied that we have any valid Episcopacy, 
or valid orders, at all. I availed myself of the occasion, to defend 
the acts of our Fathers, in our original church organization, against 
those ‘ others,’ as well as against Mr. M‘Caine. Against them par- 
ticularly I adduced the ‘sentiments of Bishop White,’—not only for 
the value of many of his reasonings, but also as an argumentum ad 
hominem, knowing their peculiar respect for the weight of his au- 
thority. Candid persons, I believe, admit that this has been done 
effectively. If Mr. M‘Caine disputes it, he must also dispute his 
own former orders, derived through the channel of the ‘ Methodist 
Episcopacy,’ although now vacated by his expulsion. 

It would require a very low estimate of any reader’s understand- 
mg to believe, that, from any thing advanced in the ‘Defence of 
our Fathers,’ he really understood me as aiming at the introduc- 
tion of the high church ‘ succession.” My object was expressly to. 
show that although Dr. White considered the ‘ succession’ desirable, 
—yet even he did not hold it indispensable. That of course, in the 
circumstances of our Fathers, they had been justifiable in dispensing 
with it, on Dr. White’s own principles. 

Mr, M‘Caine represents me as complaining of ‘the failure of the 
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union proposed’ by Dr. Coke, and as blaming the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church for it. Did he really understand me thus? My 
ground, on the contrary, was,—we are satisfied without the ‘suc- 
cession.’—If the Protestant Episcopal Church think it important, 
they ought not to blame us for not having it ;—#f, according to the 
statements of some of their writers, the failure of the union pro- 
posed by Dr. Coke was in consequence of their rejection of it. 

Mr. M‘Caine’s taunt of Stillingfleet only exposes himself. It is he, 
and Stillingfleet’s opponents, who make a ‘ fricassee’ of what ought 
to be cooked separately. They confound church polity, and reli- 
gion; which are distinct things. Stillingfleet spoke of the former ; 
—‘ the constitution’ of a church, or its frame of polity. He did not 
say that ‘religion’ stood on the same ‘point.’ The fricassee con- 
sequently is not a dish of his. 


Section IIL.—Mr. Wesley’s opinion. 


I ‘introduced Mr. Wesley’s opinion’ to show, what it incontest- 
ably does show, that he believed ‘the Episcopal form of church 
government to be Scriptural and apostolical ;;—that he was, never- 
theless, ‘ decidedly against the high church pretensions ;’—and that 
this ‘ great master of logic’ placed a high estimate on Stillingfleet’s 
Jrenicum, from which I had quoted largely. 

That Mr. Wesley, as Mr. M‘Caine objects, expressed these 
opinions ‘twenty-eight years before the organization of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church,’ certainly is nothing against my purpose ; 
unless he can show, either that their long standing diminishes their 
force, or that Mr. Wesley subsequently retracted them: neither oi 
which has he yet done. 

But, says Mr. M‘Caine, although Mr. Wesley believed the Epis- 
copal form of church government to be Scriptural and apostolical, 
yet he also believed ‘that bishops and presbyters are essentially of 
one order.’ And do we dispute this?—Have we not repeatedly 
averred the same thing with the utmost explicitness !—Is it not 
the very ground assumed, in contradiction of Mr. M‘Caine’s charge 
against us of a high Church Episcopacy, on one hand,—and, on 
the other, in defence of our Fathers, against the attacks of high 
church Episcopalians 1—Is it not the fundamental ground of Stil- 
lingfleet, and of all the arguments which I drew from his excellent 
work 1—Why, then, are we still assailed on this point ? 

The Methodist Episcopal Church not only admits, but asserts 
and maintains, and always has done so, that bishops and presbyters 
are inherently and essentially the same order. Its Episcopacy was 
originally and avowedly instituted, and still rests, on this very prin- 
ciple. But we assert, at the same time, that this original equality 
does not render it unlawful for the body of: presbyters, in circum~ 
stances which appear to them to render it expedient, to delegate to 
one of their order, a more extensive exercise of the power of over- 
sight ;—or to commit to some, as the organs of the body, a larger 
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executive part of that power, which originally and fundamentally 
was common to them all. This is Methodist Episcopacy. And if 
the ‘ President’ of the ‘ associated reformers’ of Virginia, still dis- 
putes such an Episcopacy, we should like him with ‘honest blunt- 
ness’ to state it; and cease to fight as one that beats the air. In 
asserting, however, as Mr. M‘Caine does, that ‘ when a bishop in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is elected, he is elected a bishop 
for life,’ I would say he ‘ mistakes.’ But ‘ mistake’ is one of those 
words to which he exhibits an idiocratical repugnance—I say then. 
itis not so. A bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church may be 
degraded during life, either for improper conduct,—or, if he cease 
from travelling at large, without the consent of the General Con- 
ference. He adds, in the same place, that ‘it is from the book 
concern that [a Methodist bishop] draws his support; and this 
support is commensurate with all his wants, of whatever nature, 
and to whatever extent, they may be.’ If so, the wants of a Me- 
thodist bishop must be moderate indeed. No bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church can draw one cent from the book concern, 
{or any purpose whatever, except what is estimated for his neces- 
sary family expenses, by a committee appointed for that purpose. 
And even this regulation is so far ‘ precarious,’ that its continuance 
wholly depends on the pleasure of the General Conference. Fully 
one half of the support of the bishops and their families, (including 
travelling expenses,) is derived, not ‘from the book concern,’ bui 
{from the annual conferences. And the resources of the annual 
conferences, with a mere fractional exception, are derived, as is 
well known, from ‘the voluntary contributions’ of the people.— 
The whole annual amount appropriated from the book concern. 
lor four bishops, (of whom three have families with ten or eleven 
children, and one the expense of a travelling companion, on ac- 
count of age and infirmity, )—is eleven hundred dollars ! 

The support which the four bishops are authorized to receive 
from the Annual Conferences, amounts to exactly the same sum ; 
making together twenty-two hundred dollars. This includes their 
whole allowance, both trom the book concern and from the Annual 
Conferences. It includes also their travelling expenses, together 
with the additional expenses and salary of a highly respectable 
preacher, who is permitted to accompany the senior bishop, on 
account of his age and infirmities. The whole, divided among 
them, would not average $450 each. Out of the above aggregate 
sum, five ministers, who would adorn any station, are to be pro- 
vided for; with three families, ten or twelve children, and the 
expenses of five men, in travelling thousands of miles annually. Ot 
their personal toils we speak not ; nor of the necessity which those 
of them who have families are under, of being absent from them 
three fourths, if not seven eighths, of their time. Has there ever 
been any other equal number of bishops, performing such services, 
undergoing such privations, and supported at such a rate, since the 
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apostles’ age? Yet Mr. M‘Caine thinks such an Episcopacy an 
object of ‘ambition,’ and ‘worth seeking,’ even in a pecuniary 
view ! Nay, he professes to think it, in that view, worth the ambition 
of an individual, who, he admits, relinquished one of the most lucra- 
tive of the learned professions, to become a travelling Methodist 
preacher ;—and who, had such been his objects, could at any 
period in his itinerant life have returned to his former profession ;— 
and could still. How desperate must be the cause, and how unen- 
viable the feelings, which are driven to such shiits ! 

When Mr. M‘Caine was appointed as my ‘ colleague’ in Phila- 
delphia, the church officers appropriated nine hundred dollars, for 
his support. He was so much dissatisfied with this sum, that he 
threatened to leave the station, unless he was allowed more. To 
enable the officers to give him more, I offered, if the trustees and 
the presiding elder would consent, to leave the station, and to give 
up the charge entirely to Mr. M‘Caine; with the hope that the 
additional amount which he desired, might thus be provided for him, 
without burdening the society ; which was then not large, and was 
heavily in debt.* As that station had never appropriated a larger 
sum for the support of any preacher previously, it declined to add, 
officially, to Mr. M‘Caine’s. A generous individual, however, 
pledged himself, personally, for $100 extra. And it was not til! 
Mr. M‘Caine was informed of this addition, that he would consent 
to stay. Besides this, he was subsequently paid $100 more, for 
expenses from Baltimore to Philadelphia. These facts are not men- 
tioned, with any view to object to the amount received by Mr. 
M‘Caine. It is our duiy, nevertheless, to make the cautionary 
remark, by the way, that it has always been considered exception- 
able, among us, for any preacher to decline his station, on the 
ground of salary; and especially where so respectable a one is 
appropriated, as was in this case. What Mr. M‘Caine ultimately 
received, was perhaps no more than a comfortable support, con- 
sidering the place, and that he had a family, with three or four 
children: and all that we mean to say is, that those who wish 
to live themselves, ought to be willing, we think, to let others 
live. For the correctness of the facts above stated, we refer to Dr. 
Thomas F. Sargent, and Joseph L. Inglis, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
And from these facts it will be perceived, that Mr. M‘Caine, when 
my ‘colleague’ in Philadelphia, would not consent to remain in that 
station, I think even less than a year, unlesss he received a sum 
equal to full one half of the whole annual amount now allowed, 
both from ‘the book concern,’ and from all the annual Confer- 
ences, for the support of four bishops, three families, ten or twelve 
children, one travelling companion, and all their travelling expenses, 
in the tour of the continent! Surely Mr. M‘Caine ought to be the 

* In order to pay its debts, that society was subsequently under the neces- 


sity of actually selling a large and handsome house of worship ; which was 
purchased and is now owned by the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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last man, who should have the hardihood to spend his time in 
goading the bishops about salaries.* 

Mr. M‘Caine insists on my answering ‘simply,’ whether ‘ our 
bishops are a distinct order from and superior to presbyters? 1 
have not the slightest hesitation to answer the question, if he 
would first ‘simply’ define in what sense he uses the term ‘order.’ 
{ have not professed to be any ‘great master of logic,’ but I 
should be a sorry ‘master’ of it indeed, if I did not understand 
enough of it to be able to untwist the sophistry of the ‘ History 
and Mystery,” or of its ‘ Defence.’ The term ‘order,’ is one ot 
extensive and various application; and I might answer aflirma- 
tively or negatively, as his definition should determine. Mosheim 
speaks of the Chorepiscopot in the first century, as an order of minis- 
ters holding a middle rank between bishops and presbyters, being 
inferior to the former, and superior to the latter. In the Notes on 
the Discipline, Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury spoke of the presiding 
elders very much in the same way, as an order of ministers between 
the general superintendents, and the other presbyters. And Mr. 
M‘Caine, and two other local preachers in Baltimore, formerly 
spoke of the local preachers, as belonging ‘to the order of the 
ministry,’ but of a class so peculiar, that they hoped ‘ the great body 
of local preachers, throughout the United States, would insist on 
a direct representation for themselves :'-—thus insisting on a direct 
representation for themselves, as a distinct order; in contradis~ 
tinction both from the itinerant ministry, and from the laity. 

I will however answer the question, in a way which F believe 
will be understood, by every one that desires to understand. Our 
bishops, then, are an order of ministers, distinct from and supe- 


* The venerable Bishop M‘Kendree, the senior bishop of the Methodis’ 
Episcopal Church, is at present about seventy-three years of age. He has 
filled this high office with most exemplary fidelity and diligence, for now 
nearly twenty-two years; and still continues to travel and labor, to an 
extent, and with a resolution and indefatigableness of zeal, equalled per- 
haps but certainly not excelled, even by those of his excellent and most 
devoted predecessors. Yet his allowance has at no time exceeded one hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and his actual expenses in travelling. The latter, 
too, have, for some years past, been voluntarily limited to one hundred do! 
lars: so that if he expends more, it must be at his own cost. It is only occa- 
sionally, and when necessity obliged him, that he has incurred the expense 
of a travelling companion, though authorized by the Conference to do so; 
and has not always drawn even the small appropriations made for this pur- 
pose. Within the last two years, we know that he has actually bestowed 
on charitable objects, not less than $200 of such appropriations ; and there 
is good reason to believe that his private and personal benefactions, fully 
equal, if not exceed, his salary, annually. It is this aged and faithful 
minister whom Mr. M‘Caine particularly selects as the object of his’ 
attacks ; and posts him beforehand and by name, in a public newspaper, as 
the premeditated mark of his poisoned darts. The facts above mentioned 
are named here without Bishop M‘Kendree’s knowledge, and would not 
be named at all, except on the same principle on which it was judged 
proper that even the Apostle Paul should be vindicated against his revilers. 
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vior to other presbyters, in that extent of jurisdiction, and in those 
executive powers, delegated to them by the body of presbyters, 
and in which they are solemnly received and acknowledged by 
both presbyters.and people : and in no other respect. And even tais 
superiority is accorded to them, only so long as they are not judged 
cuilty of any ‘improper conduct’ requiring their degradation ; and 
so long as they do not ‘cease to travel at large,’ without the con~ 
sent of the General Conference. In this statement, I use the term 
‘order,’ in that general sense in which I believe Mosheim uses it, 
when he says of the Chorepiscopoi, in the first century,—‘ This 
order held the middle rank between bishops and presbyters.’ Josh. 
vol. i, p. 92; New-York, 1824. And in the sense also in which 
even Lord King does not scruple to call bishops a third order ; 
although he strenuously maintains, at the same time, as we equally 
do, that, in the strict ecclesiastical sense, which may be called the 
technical sense, they are inherently and essentially the same order. 
In speaking of ‘the peculiar acts of the clergy,’ within the first 
three hundred years after Christ, Lord King says, ‘The peculiar 
acts of the clergy propounded to be discussed according to their 
several orders ;—first of the bishops.’-—Now ‘here must be consi- 
dered the functions of every particular order and degree of the 
clergy, which we may say to be three, viz. bishops, priests, and 
deacons, whose employments we shall severally handle.’ Primitive 
Church, edition 1712, pp. 1, 9. And although Lord King asserts 
the inherent equality of bishops and presbyters in poimt of order, 
technically understood, in the strict ecclesiastical sense, as we also 
do, yet he also asserts, with equal clearness, that after a presbyter 
was chosen to be a bishop, and was actually installed as bishop, by 
imposition of hands and prayer, he was thereby, and in that respect, 
made ‘distinct from and superior to’ any of his former fellow pres- 
byters. He evencarriesthis very much farther than we do, and asserts, 

‘1. That without the bishop’s leave a presbyter could not 
baptize.’ 

«9, Without the bishop’s permission, a presbyter could not 
administer the Lord’s supper.’ : 

‘3. Without the bishop’s consent, a presbyter could not preach ; 
and when he did preach, he could not cheese his own subject, but 
discoursed on those matters which were enjoined him by the 
bishop.’-—‘ But,’ he continues, ‘what need I reckon up particulars, 
when in general there was no ecclesiastical office performed by the 
presbyters, without the consent and permission of the bishop.’ 
And adds, out of Ignatius, one of the earliest fathers, ‘For whoso- 
ever doth any thing without the knowledge of the bishop, is a 
worshipper of the devil.’ pp. .55-6. 

Such was the ‘superiority’ of one of Lord King’s primitive parish 
bishops, whose authority often embraced not only villages, with the 
surrounding country, but such cities as Carthage, Antioch, and 
even imperial Rome; and in the chureh of Alexandria at least 
Vou. 1L—January, 1830. 8 
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several congregations. For our bishops we claim no such ‘supe- 
riority,’ although their delegated jurisdiction may be spread over 3 
much broader surface. And even in Lord King’s limited sense of 
bishop, as rector, pastor, or minister in charge, we neither exercise, 
nor claim, any thing like so high a degree of ‘superiority,’ over 
either our itinerant or local presbyters, within our respective charges. 

But, although the intrinsical power of order, (in the technica! 
sense,) and consequently of ordination, was equally in presbyters 
as in bishops, yet the presbyters, in a very early period of Chris- 
tianity, perceived that the promiscuous and individual ezercise of this 
power, was productive of confusion and schism. Hence, by mutual 
consent, this liberty was very early restrained, and was entrusted 
to the presidency of a bishop, superintendent, or president, with 
the concurrence and aid of the presbytery. Such, says Stillingfleet. 
is the excellent temper which may be found out, for the manage- 
ment of ordinations and church power, most fully consonant to the 
primitive church, viz :—by the presidency of the bishop, and the con- 
currence of the presbytery. Iren. p. 283. 





Section [V.— Ordination. 
Mr. M‘Caine’s strictures on the subject of this section, require 
but a brief notice. 
He begins with the Westminster Assembly’s definition of ordina- 
tion, as quoted in the Defence of our Fathers; viz :—That ‘ ordi- 
nation is the solemn setting apart of a person to some public church 
office.’ —Then, by a string of questions and answers, and by various 
changes of terms, he leads off the reader from the terms of the 
definition, and comes out with this grave conclusion,—‘ That the 
imposition of hands does not constitute ordination ; does not impart 
any authority ; does not create a new order; does not—make a 
bishop.’—And that ‘it undeniably follows from the foregoing testi- 
mony, that Dr. Coke was not ordained a bishop by Mr. Wesley, 
nor did the bare imposition of his hands confer any authority.,-— 
This is ‘chop logic,’ with a witness ;—fully equal to making ‘ three 
fowls’ out of ‘ two.’ 
That both Dr. Coke’s ordination to the Episcopal office, and the 
ordination of our bishops at present, agree with the Assembly’s 
definition, there surely need not many words to show. The plant- 
ation of the Methodist societies, or churches, in the old or new 
world, we ascribe, under God, to Mr. John Wesley, and to those 
preachers raised up under him, as the ‘ Father of the whole family.’ 
The presbyters which we had ‘already,’ when Dr. Coke was set 
apart to the office of a superintendent, and which rendered it un- 
necessary to send.to other churches to desire Episcopal ordination 
from them, were Mr. Wesley, and those ‘ other ordained ministers’ 
by whom he states that he was ‘assisted..—Mr. M‘Caine himself 
says, ‘The societies’ [in America] ‘sent to Mr. Wesley, requesting 
him tc send them ordained ministers.’ Mr. Wesley accordingly 
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did so. After due deliberation, he first chose Richard Whatcoat 
and Thomas Vasey, and, with the aid of other ordained ministers, 
set them apart as presbyters. He then selected Dr. Thomas Coke, 
already a presbyter, and with the assistance of other ordained minis- 
ters, and by the imposition of hands and prayer, set him apart as a 
superintendent,—judging him ‘ well qualified for that great work,’ — 
viz :—to ‘ preside over the flock of Christ.’—-In testimony of all which, 
he gave him official letters of eredence, distinct from the letters of 
orders as a presbyter, (which he possessed before,) and attested the 
whole by his ‘ hand and seal.’—All this was something more than 
the ‘bare imposition of his hands,’ and perfectly agrees with the 
Assembly’s definition of ordination. Subsequently, Dr. Coke was 
unanimously received:and acknowledged by the General Conference 
in America, in the office of a general superintendent, for which he 
had been thus solemnly set apart. 

To the question, ‘ How is a bishop constituted among us now 
the answer is,—‘ By the election of the General Conference, and 
the laying on of the hands of three bishops, or of one bishop and 
two elders.’ But if by death, expulsion, or otherwise, there be no 
bishop remaining among us, the answer then is, ‘The General 
Conference shall elect a bishop, and the elders, or any three ot 
them who shall be appointed for that purpose, shall ordain him, 
according to our form.’ On this answer I had remarked, that if 
‘shows both the good sense of those who framed it, and their 
acquaintance with ancient ecclesiastical usage.’ Mr. M‘Caine 
eensures this, and challenges a ‘precedent.’ It is singular that he 
should have overlooked the ‘ precedent? which I adduced in the 
same paragraph containing the answer; the ‘precedent’ in the 
patriarchate of the church of Alexandria, as related by Stillingfleet, 
on the authority of Eutychius ; and as published by Selden: Mr. 
M‘Caine complains that in quoting Stillingfleet I did not give the 
page. But I had given it; and in the place in question merely 
alluded to a former quotation, adding, ‘as Stillingfleet, above quoted, 
says.’ In the place referred to, (Defence of our Fathers, p. 10,) the 
page of Stillingfleet is cited, viz. ‘p. 274.’ And there also is ad- 
duced, not only a ‘ precedent,’ but the testimony of several ‘ eccle- 
siastical writers,’ who may have been, perhaps, as well acquainted 
with ‘ancient ecclesiastical usage,’ as either Mr. M‘Caine or I. 
The following is the passage : 

‘It is evident Jerome attributes the first original of that exsors 
potestas, as he calls it elsewhere, in the bishop above presbyters, 
not to any apostolical institution, but to the free choice of the presbyters 
themselves :—---——-To which we may add what Eutychius the 
patriarch of Alexandria saith, in his Origines Ecclesie Alexandrine, 
published in Arabic by our most learned Selden, who expressly 
affirms, that the twelve presbyters constituted by Mark, upon the va- 
cancy of the see, did choose out of their number one to be head over the 
vest, and the other eleven did lay their hand$ upon him, and bjessed 
kim, and made him patriarch.’ Stillingfleet, Irenicum, p. 274. 
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As to ‘the voice of the people,’ Mr. M‘Caine himself admits as 
a ‘matter of fact,’—that ‘the societies sent to Mr. Wesley request- 
ing him to send them ordained ministers.’ Mr. Wesley complied 
with their request, and set apart Dr. Coke, already a presbyter, 
and sent him as a general superintendent to preside over the flock ; 
and Richard Whatcoat and ‘Thomas Vasey as presbyters. He 
sent with them also forms for the ordination of others afterward, 
ns superintendents, elders, and deacons ; accompanied with his 

appointment of Mr. Francis Asbury, to be set apart as a ‘joint 
superintendent.” And as Dr. Coke was unanimously received by 
the General Conference in the character of a general superintend- 
ent, for which he had been set apart and sent by Mr. Wesley; so 
the appointment of Mr. Asbury, for the same office, was unani- 
mously concurred in by the same body, and he was set apart ac- 
cordingly. I adduced also ample testimony that these proceedings 
were cordially approved by the people ; and were also crowned 
with God’s signal blessing, in the great revival of religion which 
took place from that time. So that, as far as human discernment 
can extend, there is satisfactory rerson to believe that the acts ot 
our Fathers, in that day at least, had the triple sanction of the 
preachers, of the people, and of God. Mr. Lee says, the Method- 
ists ‘ heartily united together in the plan which the conference had 
adopted.” History, p. 107. Mr. William Watters says, it ‘ gave 
great satisfaction throughout all our societies.” Memoirs, p. 102.— 
‘And the Reverend Ezekiel Cooper, yet living, says, ‘ this step met 
with general approbation, both among the preachers and the mem- 
bers. Perhaps, he adds, ‘ we shall seldom find such unanimity of 
sentiment, upon any question of such magnitude.’ On Asbury, pp. 
108-9.—F rom that day to this the people have continued satisfied. 

And by refusing to abandon the system, or to ask its abolition, do 
most substantially and effectively continue to it the seal of their 
approbation. It is not the people that complain; unless a most 
minute fraction can be called the people. ‘The people are with us ; 
and the reiterated assertion of the contrary, is a gross perversion ot 
notorious fact. Besides, the people who were in being at the 
original organization of the church, are almost wholly passed away. 
Vers ‘y few of them yet survive ; and the whole of our members who 
now live, (with the very few exceptions named ») must have volun- 
tarily associated themselves with us, under the existing system ; and 
voluntarily continue under it. On these, consequently, it is im- 
possible that it can have been imposed. 

Mr. M‘Caine essays to be witty at the expense of that late emi- 
nent man,—the Rev. John Dickins. Mr. Dickins considered the 
bishop’s responsibility to the conference, and the power of the con- 
ference, at each successive session, to remove him, if they judged 
it necessary, as equivalent to a continued election, if they did not 
remove him. This indeed would be ‘a new way under the sun’ of 
asserting for the bishops a ‘double’ or ‘new sort of superiority.’ 

Equally misplaced is Mr. M‘Caine’s critique on our form of ordi- 
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nation. He says it affirms, ‘that the Holy Ghost is conveyed by 
the imposition of hands.’—But it affirms no such thing.—Agree- 
ably to his own quotation, the plain meaning is,—not ‘the Holy 
Ghost—now committed unto thee by the imposition of our hands ;’ 
—but—‘ the office and work,’—‘ now committed unto thee,’ &c.— 
Mr. M‘Caine must be aware, too, not only that the same form, sub- 


stantially, is used also in the ordination service of the Church of 


England, and by the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, 
but that it was particularly selected and prepared for us by Mr. 

Wesley himself. I admit, at the same time, that neither Mr. Wes- 
ley’s authority, nor that of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and of 
the Church of England added to it, can warrant the use of a form 
either absurd or impious. But when so many great and good men, 
including our own Wesley, have thought differently from Mr. 
M‘Caine, we may, perhaps, be at least excused for preferring their 
judgment. 


Section V.—-Ordination of Dr. Coke. 


Under this title Mr. M‘Caine makes an admission which goes 
(ar to settle this whole controversy ; and one which applies equally to 
the Report on Petitions and Memorials, as in this discussion. Mr. 
Wesley, he says, ‘considered that he had a right to govern those 
societies which had been raised by his instrumentality, and had put 
themselves under his care.’ ‘To this ‘acknowledged jurisdiction, 
then existing, in respect of Mr. Wesley,’ he agrees; and adds,— 
‘This is the very point upon which I insist.—This is the circum- 
stance which justifies Mr. Wesley, and explains the whole oi 
his proceedings.’ Defence of History and Mystery, p. 38. Now, 
this is the very point on which we insist also. From this ‘acknow- 
ledged jurisdiction’ of Mr. Wesley over the American as well as the 
European Methodists, on the above principle, Mr. M‘Caine pro- 
ceeds to argue, and to insist, that ‘if Mr. Wesley had been in America, 
he could have personally superintended the Methodist societies, —’ 
and that ‘all that was necessary was to transfer the right of govern- 
ing to the delegated person.” This is saymg even more than we 
ask. But letting it pass, it certainly states the main point most 
strongly in our favor. Well, Mr. Wesley did make ‘this transfer,’ 
called by him ‘an investing of the doctor,’ (Dr. Coke,) ‘with fuller 
powers.’ So argues Mr. M‘Caine, and so do we. In this ‘transfer 
of power,’ Mr. Wesley included both Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury, 
to be ‘joint superintendents over our brethren in North America.’ 
This Mr. M‘Caine will not dispute. He states it himself in his 
History and Mystery. For this great work,—of presiding over the 
whole body of Methodists in America,—Mr, Wesley, who had been 
requested by the societies to provide for them, and whose rightful 
jurisdiction they acknowledged, did himself, in the manner and with 
the assistance above stated, solemnly set apart Dr. Coke, who was 


previously a presbyter. He also prepared and sent ont by him, a 
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solemn form for the ordination of Mr. Asbury, and succeeding 
superintendents in America,—distinct from the forms for the ordi- 
nation of elders and deacons. This form, too, was abridged by 
Mr. Wesley from the form used for the ordination of bishops in the 
Church of England, and since by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country. And he himself, in the printed form, expressly 
styles it ‘The form of ordaining of a supermtendent.’ What then 
is the difference between Mr. M‘Caine and us on these facts ? 
Why he insists that these solemnities were no ordination at all,— 
nor intended as an ordination ;—but merely an ‘appointment.’ Such 
a distinction we considered a hypercritical verbality,—a mere play 
on words. If the ‘divinity of our Lord and Saviour’ rested on no 
better a foundation, we should indeed be ashamed of it. The proper 
use of words as the signs of ideas, is a very different matter. And 
equally so are the judicious and learned criticisms of Middleton, 
Sharpe, Clarke, and others, on ‘the Greek Article.’ In the same 
letter in which Mr. Wesley says, ‘I have accordingly appointed 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury to be joint superintendents over our 
brethren in North America,—he immediately adds, ‘ As also 
Richard Whatcoat and Thomas Vasey, to act as elders among 
them.’ And if the solemnities with which he set apart Dr. Coke, 
and with which Mr. Asbury, by his direction, and according to his 
form, was afterward set apart, did not constitute an ordination, nor 
were intended as one, neither did the setting apart of Richard What- 
coat and Thomas Vasey,—nor was this so intended. And if so, 
then Mr. M‘Caine himself, who was ‘ set apart,’ we presume, under 
the same form, and ‘in the same manner, has never been ‘ ordained.” 

But, says Mr. M‘Caine, ‘ As Mr, Wesley did not ordain Mr. As- 
bury, but merely appointed him a superintendent, neither did he 
ordain Dr. Coke a superintendent, but merely appointed him.’— 
And did he then do nothing more in the case of Dr. Coke than in 
that of Mr. Asbury? Ifnot, I agree that it was merely an appoint- 
ment, as Mr. Asbury’s clearly was. And if Mr. Wesley considered 
the solemnities in Dr. Coke’s case, as no ordination in fact, and in 
no respect different from the mere appointment of Mr. Asbury, why 
did he use such solemnities —I thank Mr. M‘Caine for this argu- 
ment. It is a very conclusive one ; but not at all to his purpose.— 
He adds,—‘ Their names were coupled together in the same sen- 
tence,’ (in the letter which Dr. Coke brought over with him,) ‘and 
both alike are said to be appointed.’ It is so: and both certainly 
were appointed. But Dr. Coke was not only appointed by My. 
Wesley, but ordained also. He could only appoint Mr. Asbury, 
but could not ordain him, because he was not present. He sent 
over, however, ‘the form of ordaining’ him, by ‘the delegated 
person,’ Dr. Coke, to whom he had ‘transferred’ the power; and 
according to Mr. Wesley’s appointment and form, (with the unani- 
mous eonsent of the conference,) he was actually ordained. The 
naines of Richard Whateoat and Thomas Vasey were also coupled 
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with those of Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury, in the same paragraph, 
and in the sentence immediately following ; and all alike are said 
to be appointed,—the latter as elders,—the former as superintend- 
ents. If this argument, then, be good, against the ordination of Dr. 
Coke, as a superintendent, it is equally so against that of Messrs. 
Whatcoat and Vasey, as elders. Mr. M‘Caine may take his choice. 
He must admit all, or give up all. 

Throughout Mr. M‘Caine’s work, he has sprinkled abundant 
charges of disingenuousness, garbled quotations, &c, Kc. It were 
to be wished that he had carefully avoided following such ugly 


examples. Whether he has done so, the following specimen may 


serve to show. He wishes to fasten on ‘the smooth candid Mr. 
Emory’ the imputation of making out ‘the Rev. John Wesley a 
double tongued knave, or an old crafty hypocrite.’ And how does 
he go about the task? Why simply by breaking off one of my sen- 
tences from its essential connexion, and representing me thus,— 

‘And yet Mr. Emory says, “Mr. Wesley certainly intended that 
we should have three orders,” notwithstanding Mr. Wesley declared 
there are but two.—The whole of my remark (Defence of our Fa- 
thers, p. 38,) stands thus ;—‘ In whatever sense distinct ordinations 
constitute distinct orders, in the same sense Mr. Wesley certainly 
intended that we should have three orders: for he undeniably insti- 
tuted three distinct ordinations. —As a farther explanation of the 
“sense’ in which this was meant, I added, in the same paragraph, 
‘Lord King maintains that bishops and presbyters, in the primitive 
church, were the same order. Yet he expressly says that the 
bishops, when chosen such from among the presbyters, were 
ordained, as bishops, by imposition of hands. In this respect both 
Mr. Wesley’s usage and ours exactly correspond with that of the 


primitive church, according to Lord King, even on the principle of 


two orders.’ Let the candid reader now say, whether this was 
really making out Mr. Wesley ‘a double tongued knave, or an 
old crafty hypocrite,” —or whether it was not rather a vindication 
of his consistency, against the taunts and aspersions of his and our 
adversaries. 

A similar most inflated effort, with a solemn adjuration ‘in the 
name of the God of truth,’ is made by Mr. M‘Caine in another 
place, and extended through two pages; pp. 45-6. This most 
affectionate and ardent appeal in behalf of Mr. Wesley, corresponds 
rather poorly with the taunts a few pages before, about the ‘ gen- 
tlemen’ whom Messrs. Wesley, Coke, and Creighton, first ‘ordained 
elders,’ and who ‘immediately turned round, and with Mr. Creigh- 
ton, assisted at the setting apart Dr. Coke :—and these three gen- 
tlemen, [Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey,] are the “ three regularly 
ordained clergy”—[says Mr. M‘Caine, in italics,] who were sent 
over by Mr. Wesley ! —adding two great notes of admiration ;— 
but omitting to add that these three gentlemen, were the same three 
regularly ordained clergy from whom had been derived whatever 
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orders he himself ever had. Let it be compared, too, with the sneerz 
on that page, and pages 53-4, respecting the performance of these 
solemnities in a ‘chamber,’ as if that altered their nature. The 
shafts of this section, however, which Mr. M‘Caine has taken so 
much pains to sharpen, it is hot very difficult to render harmless. 
I had asserted that Mr. Wesley well knew the difference between 
an office and a title ; and that, in his objurgatory letter to Mr. Asbury 
so much vaunted by Mr. M‘Caine, it was the assumption of the 
title of bishop which displeased him ;—and not the discharge of the 
duties of the office ;—which he had desired to have discharged 
under the simple title of superintendent. Mr. M‘Caine represents 
this view of the subject, though perfectly obvious on the face ol 
Mr. Wesley’s acts, and of the letter itself, as an insufferable out- 
rage on ‘common honesty’ and ‘common sense.’ We beg him 
then to consider, whether it is not he, in reality, who makes out 
Mr. Wesley ‘a double tongued knave, or an old hypocrite :°—not 
‘erafty ;;—-for if the violation of ‘common honesty and common 
sense,’ in this case, be so clear, there could be no ‘craft’ in it. 
We are aware that Mr. M‘Caine screens himself under the 
fimsy veil that Mr. Wesley did not intend the institution of an 
Episeopal office at all, or that Dr. Coke or Mr. Asbury should do 
the duties of an Episcopacy in fact. But we apprehend that in this 
singular fancy he stands nearly alone in the world; and that the 
enemies of Mr. Wesley, who lie in watch for scandal, will greedily 
seize on his premises, but will feel no scruple to scout his conclu- 
sion. If, however, in the obloguy which he pours on us in this 
matter, he will consent to include also the most eminent historians, 
reviewers, and editors, of the British Wesleyan connexion, and Mr. 
Wesley’s own most intimate friend and biographer, the venerable 
Henry Moore, in their company we shall be content to endure it.— 
Mr. Jonathan Crowther states, that m February 1784, Mr. Wesley 
ealled Dr. Coke into his chamber, and spoke to him nearly as fol- 
iows,—That “the American brethren wanted a form of discipline, 
and ministerial aid ’—That ‘he had always admired the lexan- 
drian mode of ordaining bishops ;? (viz: by the choice of their own 
presbyters, and the imposition of their hands.) ‘The presbyters oi 
that great apostolical church would never allow any foreign bishop 
to interfere in their ordimations. Adding withal, that he wished 
the Doctor to go over and establish that mode among the American 
«Wethodists.’ Portraiture of Methodism, second English edition, 
pp. 412-13. The Rev. Joseph Sutcliff, in his ‘Short Memoirs ot 
Thomas Coke, LL.D.,’ states the same thing. The Rev. Henry 
Moore says, ‘Mr. Wesley well knew the difference between the 
office and the title. Life of Wesley, vol. ii, p. 278.—He afterward - 
adds,—* That our brethren who are in that office are true Scriptu- 
ral bishops, I have no doubt at all; nor do I wish that the title should 
be relinquished—.’ Jb. p. 287.—Again, he says, Mr. Wesley 
‘gave to those Episcopoi whom he erdained, the modest but highly 
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expressive title of superintendents, and desired that no other might 
be used.—And adds, ‘ That the Lord has greatly blessed this boon 
to the American sogjeties is evident by thew great and continued 
increase.’ 

The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, in reviewing Mr. Moore, 
says,—* The author has spent some time in showing that Episco- 
pacy, by name, was not introduced into the American Methodist 
society by the sanction of Mr. Wesley, who, though he, in point of 
fact, did ordain bishops, for the American societies, intended them 
to be called superintendents.-—The reviewer and Magazine then 
add ;—* To the statement of this, as an historical fact, no objection 
certainly lies ———Mr. Moore, indeed,’ they continue, ‘ candidly 
enough relieves this by admitting that, on Mr. Wesley’s principle 
itself, and in his own view, they were true Scriptural Episcopoi, and 
that Mr. Wesley’s objection to the name, in fact, arose from its 
association in his mind, rather with the adventitious honors which 
accompany it in church establishments, than with the simplicity and 
preéminence of labour, care, and privation, which it has from the 
first exhibited in America,.and from which it could not from cir- 
cumstances depart. According to this showing, the objection was 
grounded upon no principle, and was a mere matter of taste or 
expediency..—Whether the name had or had not the sanction of 
Mr. Wesley, is now of the least possible consequence, as THE Episco- 
PACY ITSELF WAS OF HIS CREATING.’ English Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine, 1825, p. 183. 

Nothing can be clearer than these testimonies ; nor than the fact 
that all those writers unquestionably considered Mr. Wesley’s set- 
ting apart Dr. Coke, as an ordination to the Episcopal office. So 
they expressly state. On these points, then, Mr. M‘Caine must 
cease to abuse me, as the vilifier of Mr. Wesley, or abuse those 
eminent men with me. 

In defining the term Episcopos, bishop, I said that its primary import 
‘is any man that hath a charge and office for any business, civil or 
ecclesiastical :'—-and that ‘ superintendent, from the Latin,’ in its 
original meaning, ‘is of precisely the same import as bishop, from 
the Greek.’ Mr. M‘Caine denies this. As he professes to be a 
‘classical’ scholar, and I have but a ‘little smattering,’ it might 
seém presumptuous to encounter him on a purely literary question. 
{am willing, however, to submit it to the decision of learned readers, 
and to make it, if Mr. M‘Caine please, even the test of his ‘ scho- 
larship.” In a subsequent page he adopts a quotation of mine from 
Leigh's Critica Sacra, but without mentioning that it had been 
given in the Defence of our Fathers. I am not friendly to the 
indulgence of suspiciousness ; yet, in this case, I cannot but incline 
io apprehend that Mr. M‘Caine had not examined the passage m 
Leigh; otherwise I think he would either have rejected Leigh’s 
authority, or have admitted my definition. That ‘civil’ writers ordi- 
narily use the terms in one sense, and ‘ecclesiastical’ writers in 
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another, certainly does not alter the fact as to their radical primary 
signification, to which my definition had respect. The authorities 
in support of it are so numerous and clear, and so perfectly well 
known to every real scholar, that it would be almost a waste of 
time to quote them. I will however mention a few.—Parkhurst 
says, ‘ Episcopos,—a superintendent,—a bishop. In the LXX, from 
whence the writers of the New Testament appear to have taken 
this word, it denotes an overseer, 

1. Of the army, Numbers xxxi, 14; Judges ix, 28; 2 Kings xi, 
15 or 16.’ 

*2. Of workmen, 2 Chron. xxiv, 12-17. 

*3. Of the house of the Lord, 2 Kings xi, 18. 

‘4. It is used for a civil or religious officer.’ See all the above 
passages in the Septuagint. The Hebrew root "pd, the same author, 
in concurrence with others generally, explains in the same sense, 
whether used as a verb or a noun, and as so rendered frequently by 
the Septuagint, and also by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. 
Parkhurst’s Greek and Hebrew Lexicons, under the words Emo- 
xomos,and 3p. See also Ainsworth’s large Latin Dictionary, under 
the word ‘ Episcopus,’ ‘which, among other meanings, he renders 

‘one who was to take care of bread and other provisions,—a clerk 
to the market. iso, and more especially, a chief officer in the 
church, a bishop, a superintendent. > Cicero, in his Letters to Atticus, 
lib. vil, 11, calls himself the Episcopos, (Eaitxoros,) bishop, or gov- 
ernor, of the Campanian coasts. To these authorities, add Hederic’s 
Greek Lexicon, and Dr. Adam Clarke on Acts i, 20. ‘ Episcopos,’ 
says Dr. Clarke, ‘which was corrupted by our Saxon ancestors 
into biscop, and by us into bishop, signifies liter ally an overseer, Or 
superintendent. The ancient Episcopoi,’ he adds, ‘ were persons who 
had the care of different congregations of the church of Christ, who 
travelled, preached, enforced the discipline of the church, and took care 
to prevent false doctrines, heresies, &c. Those who still deserve 
this title, and it is an august and noble one, walk by the same rule, 
and mind the same thing. LEpiscopos, Episcopus, or bishop, is a 
Scriptural and sacred title ; was gloriously supported in the primi- 
tive church, and many to the present day are not less ornaments to 
the title than the title is ornamental to them.’ 

And, to conclude this point, the reader, if he please, may consult 
W ebster’ s American. Dictionary, mm conjunction with the above 
authorities ; and he will there find that the term ‘superintendent’ 
means an ecclesiastical superior, as well as an overlooker ‘of a cot- 
ton factory, and such like establishments.’ 

But there is one admission of Mr. M‘Caine’s in this section, . 
which, after all he has said, we certainly did not anticipate. A 
bishop and a superintendent in our judgment ‘being the same 
order,’ on this ground he agrees ‘if Dr. Coke was ordained at all, 
he was ordained a bishop.’ (Defence of History and Mystery, p. 53.) 
‘Tris is @ fair issue, and fairly tendered, We accept it; and now 
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subinit it to the judgment of the reader. And if after weighing 
what has been said, both here and in the ‘ Defence of our Fathers,’ 

he shall be of opinion that Mr. Wesley never did ordain Dr. Coke 
at all, nor intend his acts to be so considered, then must we cease 
to wonder at the strangest discrepancies which have ever existed in 
human judgment, and at the incredulous rejection of the most 
authentic testimony, and the most irrefragable documents. If Mr. 

Wesley never ordained Dr. Coke at all, “and never intended to be 
so understood, but merely ‘ appointed’ him a ‘superintendent,’ in 
the same sense in which he appointed superintendents of circuits, 
and in which ‘the Rev. Wm. Fosse’ has been entered general super- 
intendent for the ‘ Guernsey district,’ is it not a most unaccountable 
circumstance that neither he himself, nor his biographer, nor any 
other of his friends, in Europe or America, ever thought of this 
simple mode of vindicating him against the reproaches of his adver- 
saries ; and that the discovery of it has been reserved till this late 
period, and for Mr. M‘Caine ! ! 

In a note on this section, Mr. M‘Caine exhibits another singular 
sentiment in regard to titles. He seems to think that calling 
ordained ministers ‘regularly ordained clergy,’ is like setting ofl 
‘an ugly face’ with ‘a little paint.’ That the title ‘ minister’ is ‘an 
ugly’ one, and ‘clergy’ so much prettier, is to us a new idea.. In 
our estimation, on the contrary, whatever honorary distinction 
there may be, it is altogether in favor of the term ‘ minister ;? and 
we should be extremely sorry to see it supplanted, at least among 
us. It means indeed a servant,—yet in such a service as is the 
most exalted honor. It is applied, not only to magistrates, to the 
first officers of state, and to the highest class of ambassadors, in a 
civil sense, but also in a sacred sense, to apostles, to angels, and to 
Christ, ‘a minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle, 
which the Lord pitched, and not man.—If Mr. M‘Caine thinks 
clergyman, bishop, pope, or even ‘president,’ a higher title, he has 
a right to his opinion. But that of ‘ minister,’ in our view, presents 
no ‘sickly countenance,’ nor does it require any ‘ paint’ to give it 
‘freshness and bloom.’ 

Our assailant complains, (Defence of History and Mystery, p. 44,) 
that he cannot learn from any thing which I have written, what is 
my ‘acceptation of a Methodist bishop.’ Yet in the same work. 
and only a few pages after, (p. 50,) he says,—‘ Not so with a 
Methodist bishop, whom Mr. Emory would pass off on us as “an 
oflicer” constituted such by his “ equals.” ’ Is it not plain then; from 
his own showing, that he did understand the ‘ acceptation’ in which 
T meant to ‘ pass off a Methodist bishop.’ He must of course un- 
derstand it to be the sense in which, also, the preachers generally, 
and the bishops themselves, pass off this officer ;. since he believes, 
not only that they have approved my work, and exerted themselves 
to circulate it, but that the bishops aided in preparing it. Why then 
will he persist in labouring to fix on us the stigma of sentiments which 
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we explicitly reject, and which are absolutely and indisputably in- 
compatible with the very fundamental principles of our organiza- 
tion? We can account for this polemical phenomenon on no 
other principle, than the consciousness of our opponent that his foi! 
on this point involves the failure of his whole attack. 

We will now take our leave of Mr. M‘Caine, for the present, 
with the expression of our amazement, that at his time of life, and 
in his profession, he should think it the best use that he can make 
of his talents to employ them as he does. Or that he can find no 
more inviting field which might afford them ample scope, and with 
a better prospect of comfort to himself, and of benefit to the world. 
Among those, who, without exact regard to unity of sentiments, 
have been classed under the general name of ‘reformers,’ there 
are, we doubt not, persons who entertain a becoming sense both of 
respect for themselves, and for Christian society. Some we know ; 
and it has been exceedingly afflicting to us to mark the progress 
of the painful circumstances by which they have been separated 
from us. We hope some good redeeming spirit may yet arise, with 
wisdom and grace adequate to the task of healing a disruption both: 
so unnatural in itseli, and, in frequent instances, we must believe, 
regretted at heart by them, as well as by us. From persons of this 
class, neither the expression of their opinions, nor the freest use of 
their logical or critical acumen, would give us any offence. It would 
be greatly our preference indeed, to be excused from controversy 
even with these. Yet, if pressed to it, in defence of our institu- 
tions, we should not shrink from endeavouring, to the best of our 
humble ability, to answer their arguments, or to remove their 
objections: and if not successful, we could agree to differ. But 
it is impossible, we think, that either they or the publie can |+: 
blind to the distinction between the splenetic effusions cf wnhappy 
tempers, or of personal vindictiveness, and that virtuous and chast- 
ened, as well as honest, bluntness, which is properly ordered and 
governed by Christian grace. They cannot approve the degrading 
of a controversy on church government, into the acrimony of indi- 
vidual quarrels ; nor of introducing into it both the bitterness of per- 
sonal animosity, and such scurrility of disputation, as may serve 
indeed to render conciliation impracticabje, and to exasperate 
ecclesiastical differences into implacable hostility, but must at the 
same time as inevitably eover with disgrace and defeat the indi- 
viduals or the party that shall pursue such a course. An overloaded 
piece is sure to recoil, and often does more damage to him that uses 
it, than to those against whom it is directed. 

To us, indeed, it seems a poor compliment even to partisans, to 
treat them as if they possessed a cannibal appetite which nothing 
can satiate short of the scandaling both the living and the dead ; 
and such a spectacle among professing Christians, and much more 
among professing Christian mimisters, cannot but be loathingly 
revolting to any enlightened and virtuous community, before whose 
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iace the repast may be spread. There are, on the contrary, per- 
sons, doubtless, whom such feasts not only gratify, but delight : and 
they will find purveyors. But for our own part, and on that of 
our friends, it is to us a most desirable triumph to be enabled to 
pursue a course, which, like the path of the just, shall shine ‘ more 
and more ;’ and only the brighter if set off by a contrast. In this 
path we shall secure the approbation of all whose approval should 
be wished. And, what is best of all, and in any event, we shall 


be sure of the approbation of our own consciences, and of our 


op. 
(To be continued.) 





The Rev. Dr. N. Banes’s Reply to Mr. ALExanper M‘Carne. 


To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 

Dear Breturen,—As Mr. Alexander M‘Caine, in his late 
pamphlet called ‘ The Defence of the Truth,’ has seen fit to'intro- 
duce my name in a way which I think calls for some remarks by 
way of self defence, I submit to you the following. 


New-York, Aug. 6, 1829. N. Banes. 


In the Methodist Magazine for September, 1827, p. 396, I stated 
that Mr. Alexander M‘Caine heard read, approved, and recom- 
mended for publication, the book entitled Methodist Episcopacy, 
and that it stands attested by his own signature as secretary of the 
book committee. Mr. M‘Caine says these statements are untrue, 
and proceeds to give the following as the facts in the case : 

‘When Mr. Bangs first mentioned his contemplated work to the 
brethren who composed the book committee, I understood him fo 
mention it to them, not in their official capacity as the book commit- 
tee, but as individuals, of whose presence he would avail himself, and 
upon whose judgment he could rely. Having mentioned it just as 
they were about to disperse, I had no knowledge that Mr. Bangs 
had previously submitted his views upon this subject to Mr. Soule 
for publication, nor was the slightest intimation given of the fact 
that his former piece had been rejected.’ 

How Mr. M‘Caine could have thus understood this. business J 
cannot tell, for I aver most solemnly, that when I cailed those 
brethren together, I called them in their official capacity as members 
of the book committee, and not otherwise, of which Joshua Soule was 
one, and he was notified of the meeting and requested to attend. 
The assertion, therefore, that this was mentioned as they were 
about to disperse, is wholly untrue, because I never mentioned it 
at all; neither was the work ever rejected by Mr. Soule, as wil! 
be seen below. , 

Mr. M‘Caine further says that I ‘ produced only a few sheets of © 
my manuscript, say three or four, at a time; and that one of the 
brethren upon hearing him read what he had produced observed, 
Voz. 1.—January, 18350. 9 
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he could form no opinion of the merits of the work from a few 
sheets.? This also is totally untrue. Before I called the book 
committee together, I had the whole work written, with the ex- 
ception of a note or two which I appended at the suggestion of 
Mr. M‘Caine, and I think about two pages which I wrote to make 
the text tally more perfectly with the sentiments of the note. When 
the committee came together I had the whole manuscript with me, 
with the above exception, and read as much of it as the committee 
could hear at one sitting. They therefore adjourned to meet again, 
when the reading was finished, and the following minute was enter- 
ed on the journal of the book committee : 
‘ September 8, 1820. 

Brother Bangs this day closed reading before the committee an 
essay entitled Vindication of Methodist Episcopacy. 

1. On motion it was resolved that the committee approve of its 


publication. , 
2. Resolved that the above work be recommended to the book 


agents for publication.’ 


As Mr. M‘Caine and others have said much about my receiving 

100 for that manuscript, I will explain that business. I wrote 
that work before I was book agent, and was frequently importuned 
by some who had seen it to publish it. I therefore submitted the . 
work to Mr. Soule while he was book agent, for publication in the 
Magazine, to which he objected on account of its length, but 
advised me, if I published, to print it in a pamphlet. 

When I was appointed editor of the book concern, being stili 
urged to publish, I revised my manuscript, very considerably en- 
larged it, and submitted it to the book committee as above stated. 

After the committee had approved of my work, which they did 
unanimously, and recommended it for publication, I told the book 
committee that I considered the work as my own property, and 
that I would either publish it on my own account and allow the 
book concern $200 for the privilege of circulating it through that 
medium, or I would sell the copyright to the book concern for 
$100. It was on this proposition that they declined acting as 2 
book committee, but advised as individual brethren the latter 
course, which was accordingly followed. 

As far as relates to the doings of the book committee, and to the 
$100 above mentioned, we believe according to the best of our recol- 
lection; the above is a true statement. 

P. P. Sanprorp, 
B. Hipparp*, 
Members of the book commuttee for the year 1820. 


In respect to my having received $100 for the copyright of that 
work, I think those who have said so much concerning it, have at 
* The other members of the book committee were Joshua Soule, Alex- 


ander M‘Caine, and Aaron Hunt. Mr. Soule was not present when the 
manuscript was read, and Mr. Hunt I have not been able to see. 
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izast been ‘ busy bodies in other men’s matters.’ The work was 
my own, and I had as good right to dispose of it in any way which 
might be considered right and proper, as Mr. M‘Caine had to sell 
his ‘ History and Mystery,’ or its memorable Defence. Which has 
acted most under the influence of an honest conviction of truth, 
and with a view to the good of mankind, I feel perfectly willing to 
submit to others, and to refer it to that day when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed. 

Whether I was rich or poor, does not affect this question ; 
for riches oblige no one to give away his property, any more 
than poverty entitles him to take that which does not belong 
to him. | 

I was at this time book agent, and as I had revised and enlarged 
the work after I came into the agency, I did not like to circulate it 
on my own account, and therefore made the proposition, as above 
mentioned, either to allow the book concern $200, as a remune- 
xation for the advantage it might afford me in circulating the work, 
or make over the copyright for $100. And I see no cause either 
to regret or to be ashamed of what I did. ee 

And I think I may be allowed here to say, in self defence, that 
although I did, through extra exertions, much over and above what 
my duty as a book agent required of me, while I was in that station, 
{ never wrote and published a single line on my own account ; but 
my labour, public and private, which, however imperfect, has been 
incessant, has been devoted to the good of the church. 

Mr. M‘Caine thinks that it does not follow that he approved of 
my book, because he signed the resolutions of the committee 
recommending it for publication, any more than it does that he 
approved of the resolutions of the General Conference of 1820. 
because he signed the journal as the secretary of the Conference. 

To this I answer, that there is no parallel between the two cases. 
In the former, he was a member of the book committee, had an 
official voice in its decisions, and he concurred as such in the reso- 
jutions, making no objections to the work being published, which, 
as an honest man, he should have done, if any existed in his mind, 
and then recorded and signed the resolutions in his official capacity 
as secretary. In the latter case he was no member of the General 
Conference ; but being there on an appeal from a censure of the 
Philadelphia Conference,—and as it is usual with the General Con- 
ference to elect other than a delegate for secretary,—Mr. M‘Caine 
was elected for this office merely ; so that he had nothing to do ar 
a member of the Conference,—was responsible for none of its acts, 
took no part in any of its discussions, but only recorded its doings 
as secretary. The reader may therefore judge of the analogy 
between the two cases, and also in what state of mind Mr. M‘Caine 
must have been, when he says it ‘is untrue’ that he approved of my 
publication ; when, according to his own showing, the ‘resolutions 
were submitted to the committee,’ of which he was a member, ane 
were signed by him as its secretary. 
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The reader may also judge what confidence is to be placed in 
Mr. M‘Caine’s declarations, that I deceived him in the manner in 
which I introduced my work to the brethren, when he recollects that 
I introduced it to them, as before proved, in their official capacity 
as the book committee, and not, as he avers, ‘as individual bre- 
thren:’ that I deceived him in holding back the information that Mr. 
Soule had rejected my work, when he had only declined publishing 
it in the Magazine ; and that I deceived him in the manner in which 
I obtained the vote for its publication, when I used no other means 
but to read to the book committee, of which Mr. M‘Caine was a 
member, and concurred in the vote, my manuscript, and left it for 
them to decide as they should see and consider meet and right. 

After this true statement of the case, I submit it, without any 
anxiety, to my readers, to determine who has been ‘guilty of such 
dirty tricks,’ as to attempt a deception on the public.—Mr. M‘Caine 
or myself. , 





OUR PRESBYTERIAN BRETHREN. 


In October 1828, the ‘Northern Associated Presbytery’ sus- 
vended one of their ministers from the exercise of the functions o‘ 
the ministerial office, and from the communion of the Lord’s table. 
This gentleman, it seems, continued nevertheless to preach, and in 
some places received countenance. Of this the presbytery have 
complained in a public advertisement, in which they say,— 

‘Weare willing that the ministers of Christ, and Christians in gene- 
ral, should exercise tender feelings towards this foreigner, who has 
had a standing in the holy ministry, both in his native country and in 
our own, but in our view, they confer no favor on him, and certainly 
not on the cause of religion, by encouraging him to tread under foot 
the discipline of Christ’s house. We think our brethren in different 
parts of the land are under obligation to repose confidence in the regu- 
larity of our proceedings, until their proof of the contrary shall rest on 
a better foundation than the complaints of our disciplined and deposed 
members.’ 


We think these principles correct. But are they not as correct 
in relation to other denominations, as to our Presbyterian brethren ? 
We have no knowledge that the Methodist pulpits are ever opened to 
‘disciplined and deposed’ Presbyterian ministers, or to those of any 
denomination, in this situation. If we did know it, we should repro- 
bate it.— But we do know that Presbyterian pulpits are opened to 
persons who have not only been ‘suspended,’ but expelled, from 
among us. We apprehend too that they have been so opened on no 
* better foundation than the complaints of our disciplined and deposed 
members :’ and that some of them have been allowed to be used - 
[abused] not for preaching the gospel, but for defaming the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. Is this consistent ? or is it acting on the golden 
rule, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
soto them.’ Either the principles laid down by the ‘ Northern Pres- 
bytery’ are wrong, or the conduct of some people toward us is wrong 
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THE CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR. 


‘Meruopism,’ says Mr. Watson,* ‘has been usually assailed by 
a violence so blind and illiberal, that those writers who have 
attempted to confute its principles, or to exhibit it alternately as an 
object of ridicule and alarm, have, in most cases, sufficiently an- 
swered themselves, and controversy has been rendered unneees- 
sary. A few, and only a few defences of Mr. Wesley, and his 
opinions, have therefore been published. The time of those best 
qualified for such a task has been better employed in works of 
active piety and benevolence. They have held on their way 
“through good report and evil report,” thinking it enough, that by 
the writings of their founder, and other subsequent publications, 
the candid might acquaint themselves with their views of Chris- 
tianity ; and that a people spread through the land, presented points 
of observation sufficiently numerous to enable unprejudiced persons 
to form an accurate estimate of their character and influence.’ 

These judicious observations of that very eloquent and excellent 
divine, are as forcibly applicable in America, as in England. And 
we cannot, on an opportunity thus offered, deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of discharging a debt both of personal and official obligation, 
by expressing the high sense which is entertained in this country, 
as well as in his own, both of his talents and of his virtues ; and of 
the distinguished services which, as well by his exalted pulpit elo- 
quence as by his various works from the press, he has rendered, 
not to ‘Methodism’ only, but to Christianity, and to the world. And 
to all those particularly who think proper to assail ‘ Methodism,’ or 
‘Wesley,’ through the medium of Mr. ‘Southey,’ we beg leave 
respectfully to recommend a perusal of the work in review of that 
gentleman, cited in our margin. It will be found an ample anti- 
dote ; and will convince any ‘ Christian,’ we think, that Mr. 
Southey’s work is as direct a stab at all evangelical and vital god- 
liness, as at ‘ Wesley,’ or ‘ Methodism.’ And although, in regard 
to many of the facts which go to make up the history of the 
remarkable man of whom he so unfitly became the biographer, 
it may be admitted that his collections evinced both a diligence and 
a degree of candour, comparatively and as from him, commendable ; 
yet, as Mr. Watson justly remarks, ‘there are. still great and serious 
objections to his book.’ Even his representations of ‘facts’ are 
not always correct or consistent ; and his reflections and philoso- 
phisms on them are those of an insidious semi-infidel. He himself 
confesses that he had no private sources of information, in composing 
his work ; and that his materials were chiefly derived from the 
books enumerated in his preface: and among these, as there are 
many, we freely grant, of the very best authority, so there are 
others of the very worst, and of the most decided hostility both to 
Mr, Wesley and to Methodism. Of the latter, it is sufficient barely 


* Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley. 
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to mention the names of Toplady and of Lavington. And Mr. 
Southey himself claims nothing more than the credit, which is not 
denied to him, of having ‘represented facts as he found them’ in 
his authorities,—good or bad. 

But, in the outset of this notice of our new assailant, the ‘ Chris- 
tian Spectator,’ we acknowledge ourselves not a little embarrassed. 
If, however, the ‘gentlemen’ who conduct that work should deign to 
east a cursory glance over this article, we beg that they will not too 
hastily congratulate themselves on this frank acknowledgment ; as 
our embarrassment proceeds from a cause which they may pos- 
sibly not anticipate ; and which will be developed in the progress 
of these remarks. 

The Christian Spectator is published in New-Haven, Conn., the 
seat of Yale college. The prevailing theological character of it, 
we believe, is that which, for distinction’s sake, is usually denomi- 
nated Hopkinsian-Calvinism. On the cover of the work it is said 
to be ‘conducted by an association of gentlemen.’ Their names 
are not given. But as it purported to be a ‘ Christian’ work, con- 
ducted by ‘ gentlemen,’ we had fancied ourselves entitled to expect, 
m perusing it, to find this combined character sustained. We do 
not mean technical gentlemen merely ;—gentlemen by birth or 
fortune, or under that arbitrary code denominated, by a catachresis, 
the ‘law of honor.’ If, indeed, it be in virtue of the provisions of 
this code that the ‘gentlemen’ claim privilege, and Dr. Paley be a 
text book in Yale, then a plausible solution is furnished at once to 
much of the difficulty that embarrasses us. That code prescribes 
and regulates the duties betwixt equals only ; omitting such as relate 
to the Supreme Being; as well as those which we owe to our 
inferiors. ‘Toward the latter, in fact, it admits of both cruelty and 
injustice, not only without censure, but without concern,—that law 
not considering such trifles as imposing on ‘gentlemen’ the obliga- 
tion of even a thought or a care ; or as at all calculated to render 
the intercourse ‘between one gentleman and another’ in the slight- 
est manner less agreeable. There are several other things which 
‘the lowest class of society’ might be somewhat startled to be 
informed are, under this law, held not to detract from the-character 
of gentlemen ; and on the virtues opposite to which it lays no stress. 
Those things, however, are omitted here, both as too ugly to be 
named, and as unconnected with our subject,—unless, indeed, 
‘revenge’ may come in for a share. Cruelty and injustice are 
named, because they have a direct and very serious connexion 
with it. By the way, who, in this land, is to determine the scale of 
equality and inferiority, is not so clear. For the purposes of some, 
it may perhaps be sufficient if the distinction be clear in their own 
eyes. Yet, even in this case, the most perplexing and embarrassing 
part of our difficulty still remains, when we speak of ‘ Christian 
gentlemen ;’ for it is not of such that Paley treats; nor is it with 
these that the ‘law of honor’ professes to have any thing to do. 
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For withholding their names from the public, as they do, the 
#entlemen who conduct the Christian Spectator no doubt have 
reasons. And as they themselves seem desirous to be concealed, 
it might not perhaps be consistent with delicacy, in any ordinary 
circumstances, to expose them. In the discussion, indeed, of ab- 
stract questions, whether in theology, morals, or literature, or in 
any arts or sciences, names are of little consequence. Yet where 
charges are made, involving even the moral character, not of indi- 
viduals merely, but of an entire and numerous body, it does seem te 
us that the case is different ; and that the ‘law of honor’ itself, with all 
the latitude of its protection, does not warrant such: attacks under 
a mask, or from behind a screen. It is obvious too, if this course be 
pursued, that it deprives us of the opportunity of ascertaining whe- 
ther those by whom we are assaulted are really such as may be 
entitled to the liberties which the code of honor accords to ‘ supe- 
riors,—or whether they be merely men our ‘ equals,’ whom we 
may have a right, in turn, to arraign before the public, under the 
responsibility of their proper names. 

As a contemporary theological and critical journal, assuming the 
quarterly form nearly simultaneously with our own, we were pre- 
pared, in truth, to receive the Christian Spectator with all neigh- 
bourly comity. And although we did not anticipate the pleasure of 
entire agreement, yet we were weak enough to indulge in the 
dream that not only the elevated class, but the elevated source 
also, of that journal, as we imagined, would secure us, on opening 
it, from the salutation of those offensive newspaper diatribes to 
which we had so long wont to be subjected. This vision is dis- 
pelled. The Christian Spectator has thrust itself full across our 
way, and thrown down its gauntlet with a spirit which might com- 
mand somewhat more of admiration, were our antagonists not 
quite so careful to keep under cover. If in defending ourselves 


against this unprovoked and fierce assault, any unpleasant conse- — 


quences should result, which even the aggressors may possibly not 
have foreseen, the law determines at whose door they should be 
laid. We will endeavour to use no more force than strict defence 
will justify ; though, when put to the wall, even retorted blows 
would undoubtedly be warranted, as clearly within that range. 
The Carthaginidn general was of opinion that it was a legitimate 
defence of Carthage, to carry the war into the territories and to 
the gates of Rome. And had he been duly sustained, Rome would 
probably have been rased, instead of Carthage ; and from the pen 
of Carthaginian historians, Romana fides might have been handed 
down for the execration of posterity, in the place of Punica fides. 
Our opponents, we know, are mighty at the quill, and with so vast 
a disproportion of the eolleges and academies of the land under 
their control, the odds, in this respect, is fearfully against us. In- 
deed if the public journals of this city speak truth, (and to these we 
have a right to refer,) we are mainly indebted for the notice taken 
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of us in the Christian Spectator, to a gentleman within the walls of 
Yale college. Were there no other argument for colleges under a 
different direction, we think this a pretty strong one; and one 
which ought at least to have an operation on every friend of ‘ Me- 
thodism.’ If professors of colleges are to be employed in depicting 
us in the light in which we are exhibited in the Christian Spectator, 
it is high time that our youth, and those of our friends, were kept 
from under such influence ; and that other seminaries should be 
provided, where their susceptible minds may be secured against 
the poison which such articles as this in the Christian Spectator 
cannot fail to infuse into them. The sentiments which they 
must imbibe, in such circumstances, cannot be doubted; and if 
they are not in the most decided hostility to ‘ Methodism,’ it can- 
not at least be for the lack of effort to make them so. As it regards 
ourselves, however, in the warfare thus waged against us, it might 
be prudent for assailants to recollect that neither is the race always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong: and that there is in sim- 
ple truth a majesty which is not to be subdued. Both God and 
man will sustain it.* 

We shall now exhibit some specimens of the amazing vagaries in 
which the Christian Spectator thinks proper to indulge respecting us. 
And though neither our time nor space will admit of being minute or 
full, yet the-specifications which we shall present, will, we apprehend, 
be sufficiently numerous, and of sufficient weight, both in proof that 
our complaints are not the result of any mere fastidious sensitive- 
ness, and also to produce in the minds of men of honor and piety, 
a serious conviction of the weighty moral responsibility, incurred 
by those who indulge in such latitudinarian liberties toward their 
neighbours. These specifications, possibly, may be treated with 
contempt; and even new insults and injuries may be added to 
the past, ‘This more concerns others than it does us. And 
should such be the issue, in that case, nevertheless, if we have 
rightly learned Christ, the injured will still be more happy than 
the injurers. 

The offensive article alluded to, is contained in the Christian 
Spectator -for September last, commencing at page 509, and is 
entitled ‘ Review on the Economy of Methodism.’ It takes for its 

* From the statistical reports of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, for the year 1829, it appears that, of 
their ministers, there are forty who are presidents or professors in colleges 
or theological seminaries. e do not know how many more there ma 
be of the Congregational order. The chief attacks on Methodism in this 
country, at the present day, issue from within these two denominations, 
which, both in doctrines and in general operations, we believe, are intimate- 
ly allied. We by no means intend, however, to include the whole, either 
of the ministers or members of those numerous and respectable bodies, as 
thus bitterly hostile to us. There are, we doubt not, many honorable and 
pious exceptions ; and we cannot but hope that these will yet so far in- 
crease as to teach the ruder writers among them somewhat more of regard 
for. the obligations of truth and justice, if not of charity. 
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foundation a petty pamphlet published by a certain John W. Barber, 
of New-Haven, who had some time previously withdrawn from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and issued this pamphlet under the 
excitement of that act. The hybridous connexion between the 
Christian Spectator and such a pamphlet would be indeed amusing, 
were it not for the mischievous purpose in which it so obviously 
originated. No human being, we think, can believe that the Chris- 
tian Spectator would ever have descended to notice Mr. Barber’s 
pamphlet, had it not been for the favorable pretext which it seemed 
to offer for an attack on ‘Methodism.’ Indeed this is abundantly 
apparent. The gentlemen take little other notice of Mr. Barber’s 
pamphlet, than to ‘hope that what he has written may be widely 
circulated.’—Not to inform ‘ Methodists ;? this would be hoping 
against hope : but ‘to diffuse among other denominations some dis- 
tinct knowledge of that [Methodist] system.’ This the gentlemen 
think ‘ will answer a most valuable end.’ It seems then that it is 
not from our own standard publications, nor from our avowed 
form of doctrines and discipline, which has been long and openly 
before the world, that a distinct knowledge of our system is to be 
obtained ;—but from Mr. J. W. Barber’s pamphlet. And is this 
the idea which those gentlemen entertain of ‘ proper authorities ? 
It may be such as they desire to have considered ‘ proper authority,’ 
as against Methodism;—but it isof a class which, if resorted to against 
themselves, in reciprocal circumstances, would probably be con- 
sidered as very improper. In truth, the gentlemen do not mince 
this matter. They evidently mean to be understood. ‘The doc- 
trines and discipline of Methodism,” according to them, have been, 
and still are, ‘assiduously propagated’ by ‘ misrepresentations, and 
cunningly devised artifices.’ And hence the necessity of resorting 
ito avowed enemies to find out what Methodism is; for its friends 
are dishonest, and propagate it by fraud and imposition. ‘This is 
plain and thorough work ;—and if in the resistance which they 
meet in so abrupt a contact with us, the ‘gentlemen’ themselves 
should sustain any damage, we beg that they will ascribe it rather 
to the violence of their own onset, than to any disposition on our 
part to be aggressively rude. 

Some Presbyterian gentlemen, whom we esteem as Christian 
gentlemen, and even some among ourselves, have occasionally 
inquired why it is that Presbyterians and Congregationalists are so 
often alluded to in our publications. _ If they would have the good- 
ness to look at such articles as this in the Christian Spectator, we 
should not need ourselves to answer the inquiry. And especially 
if in doing this they would please to bear in mind, that the Christian 
Spectator,,which has but recently placed itself at the head of our 
assailants,—serves also as the common source from which other 
cognate journals draw their supplies ; and that as we are depicted 
in that work, which it has even been proposed to make a ‘ national’ 
work, so are we in its numerous copies. The Christian Spectator 
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draws the caricature ; and with the velocity of affiliated presses, 
fac similes are immediately scattered through the land. The Chris- 
tian Spectator pitches the key. The note is in unison with many a 
tuned string ; and the sound is caught and echoed, both through 
the Christian and the political world—Methodism is a cheat,—and 
its propagators are knaves :—it is dangerous to Christianity, and it 
is dangerous to liberty !—So says the Christian Spectator, and so 
say its echoes :—if not in so many words, yet in words as plain. 

Of the Spectator’s protége, Mr. J. W. Barber, we know nothing, 
and shall say nothing, except in so far as he has put himself on 
paper. So far we have a right to scan him, and those also, who, 
by becoming his underwriters, have taken on themselves the same 
responsibility. ‘T’o go farther is equally beyond our jurisdiction as 
reviewers, as it is beyond our inclination. 

The ‘ young man,’ for so he represents himself, avows in his pre- 
face, that his statements ‘implicate the character of the body of men 
composing the New-York Conference.’ And as the Christian Spec- 
tator thinks ‘it will answer a most valuable end’ [whether religious, 
moral, charitable, or pecuniary, is not said,] to have this ‘ widely 
circulated,’ we- will touch this point first. And in doing so, we 
shall take our facts from Mr. Barber’s own pamphlet ; for we have, 
ourselves, no other knowledge of the case than what we derive 
from his own statement. 

It seems then that Mr. Barber had ‘a friend,’ a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New-Haven, who ‘ was brought to 
trial on a charge of dishonesty in some of his transactions.’ After a 
committee had investigated the matter for ‘a number of evenings,’ 
—‘till near midnight,’ they gave their decision respecting Mr. 
Barber’s ‘ Christian brother,’ in the following terms,—viz: ‘ We 
are of opinion that he has behaved dishonesily.’ On this decision, 
‘the preacher in charge expelled him from the church.’ The 
expelled individual ‘appealed his case to the Quarterly Meeting 
Conference.’ The Quarterly Meeting Conference confirmed the 
decision of the committee, and consequently the expulsion of ‘the 
accused member.’ A complaint against ‘the preacher in charge’ 
was subsequently preferred to the New-York Conference, on 
account of having thus arbitrarily and oppressively expelled Mr. 
Barber’s ‘friend,’ merely because, first a committee of his brethren, 
(to whom we do not perceive that Mr. Barber takes any exception, ) 
and secondly, the Quarterly Meeting Conference of the station, (to 
whom also he takes no exception that we perceive, save only the 
bestowing on them the epithet of the aristocracy,) had decided that 
in their opinion he had behaved dishonestly. The New-York Con- 
ference, Mr. Barber says, sanctioned the proceeding of the preacher ; 
and this is what he thinks implicates the character of that body. The 
reader may be somewhat startled at the ‘ young man’s’ conclusion ; 
but we assure him that the above is taken from Mr. Barber’s own 
statement of facts. He endeavours, indeed, to sophisticate them : 
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but the puerility of the effort was amply obvious, without our being 
informed of its youthful source. If the evidence, on such a charge, 
after a-laborious investigation through ‘two evenings, till near mid- 
night,’ was sufficient to satisfy the committee, and also the Quarterly 
Meeting Conference, and ‘the preacher in charge,’ in such circum- 
stances, had not expelled the accused, he would have placed himself 
in a much more justly reprehensible predicament. And had this 
been the case, and the accused not ‘a friend’ of Mr. Barber’s, we 
should probably have heard from him a very different tale. And 
had the preacher, in addition, attempted to sereen the accused by 
a technical quibble, and to hold him still as a communicant, by a 
subtle distinction between the ‘ opinion’ of the committee, (founded 
on the evidence before them,) and their judgment or verdict, the 
Christian Spectator would probably have joyed over it as a fine 
specimen of our ‘cunningly devised artifices.-—In consequence of 
the above proceedings, Mr. Barber withdrew from the church ; 
and hence his pamphlet ; and hence the ‘ Review on the Economy 
of Methodism,’ in the Christian Spectator! and so 
‘ Tall oaks from little acorns rise.’ 

After this specimen, it is not wonderful that Mr. Barber should 
feel some misgiving, as he intimates in his preface, that the essay to 
enlighten the public by ‘his ideas on church government,’ might 
excite some surprise ; or, as suggested in another place, that some 
might suspect that he wrote ‘under the influence of a bad spirit.’ 
For our own part, however, we are willing to allow to Mr. Barber 
the benefit of a large share rather of a weak spirit: though we do 
not perceive how we can say so much for the directors of the 
Christian Spectator. And did our charity even extend to this, we 
are in doubt whether it would be well received. In truth we enter- 
tain some apprehension that, before we close, the reader will be 
disposed to question the title to this covering of charity for either. 

It may be some relief to less delectable feelings, to furnish, as 
we proceed, a specimen of the elegant taste exhibited in Mr. Bar- 
ber’s work. We take it from his selected motto, which we presume 
contains an honest indication of the qualms of his own conscience, 
as to the quality, character, and tendency, of his production. This 
motto is in the following letters and words, viz : 

‘Some said, John, print it; others said not so. 
Some said it might do good; others said no. 
At last I thought, since you are so divided, 

I print it will ; and so the case decided.’ 

Mr. Barber graciously admits, that, ‘ perhaps,’ the labours of John 
Wesley have had a more important effect on the religious world 
[7 if not on the irreligious world too,] than the labours of any one 
man since the days (not only of Luther, but) even of ‘Calvin !? The 
reader will ‘ perhaps’ duly comprehend this when he is informed, 
that Mr. Barber, as we learn, was himself erst one of another fold, 
which he left to join us, and to which he may now find it convenient 
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to smooth his way back. His kind apology, too, for Mr. Wesley's 
‘system of government is, that ‘he turned his attention to the low- 
est class of society ;? and it was, ‘perhaps, the best that could be 
devised’ for the miserable rabble whom he had to manage. But 
now, in Mr. Barber’s day, and in a community, moreover, for whose 
illumination, it appears, ‘ his ideas on church government’ are con- 
ceived necessary, he thinks it high time that Mr. Wesley’s should be 
repudiated. 

We have noticed Mr. Barber’s statements thus far, and shali 
continue to select a few more from his ‘ material facts,’ not 
because they are Mr. Barber’s, (for as such we should not noticc 
them,) but because the gentlemen of the Christian Spectator not 
only adopt and underwrite them, but, making -up in boldness 
what they are deficient in information, positively assert not only that 
they have not been denied, but that they ‘ certainly cannot be denied.’ 

As it regards that portion of the ‘ facts’ already cited, respecting 
the trial and expulsion of Mr. Barber’s ‘friend,’ we neither deny 
them, (having, as before said, no other knowledge of them than as 
we take them from Mr. Barber’s own account,) nor do we care to 
deny them. He doubtless considered them ‘ material ;’ as they are 
evidently the very gist of his charge; the avowed ground of his 
secession from the church; and the occasion and pretext of his 
vindictive pamphlet. We apprehend, however, that it was not these 
‘ facts’ that the conductors of the Christian Spectator chiefly meant, 
if at all, as they have passed them in perfect silence ; though the 
work in which they make so conspicuous a figure, was the pro- 
fessed foundation of their review. Such facts did not suit their 
purpose. Factitious ones, if we may be allowed a solecism, were 
better adapted to establish the ‘ cunningly devised artifices’ of the 
propagators of Methodism. 

If other ‘ material facts’ in Mr. Barber’s pamphlet, had not been 
denied, there were, so far at least as we are concerned, pretty good 
reasons: for, until we saw the ‘review’ in the Christian Spectator, 
we had not even heard that such a pamphlet was in existence. And 
we are still of opinion, that, had it not been for the pains taken by 
the Christian Spectator that ‘what he has written may be widely 
circulated,’ Mr. Barber’s production would not speedily have gained 
celebrity much beyond the preeincts of Yale college: and it cer- 
tainly, we think, could have gained none there, save only for the 
single excellence of its virulent hostility to Methodism. 

We will here bring into juxtaposition two points in the Christian 
Spectator, to show, on one hand, their hardihood of assertion, and, 
on the other, the impossibility, from their own acknowledgment, 
that they could have been duly qualified to assume such a respon- 
sibility. Mr. Barber, it will be observed, had made a general attack 
on the economy of Methodism, both spiritual and temporal. The. 
gentlemen who manage the Christian Spectator then undertook to 
agsert, positively, not only that Mr. Barber’s material facts have 
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not been denied, (and to justify them even in this they ought to 
have possessed much more extensive information than their work 
contains evidence of,) but that they, ‘certainly cannot be denied.’ 
p. 509. Yet, directly in the face of this astounding boldness, the 
gentlemen themselves, at p. 518, give clear indication that they had 
undertaken more than they were prepared to manage, and evidently 
attempt to provide a place of refuge, in case a retreat should be 
found necessary. ‘ We know,’ say they, ‘and we desire our read- 
ers not to forget, that we are liable to mistake, and the more so, as 
we have no personal acquaintance with the system But whether their 
injustice be the result of ignorance, or otherwise, so far as they 
are believed, and their influence and that of their copyists extend, 
the effect on us is the same :—and as they have volunteered to take 
Mr. Barber on their shoulders, we shall hold them together. If 
their burden prove a heavy one, the fault is not ours. 

They assert that ‘the bishops and preachers have nearly if not 
quite the entire control, not only of the spiritual, but also of the 
temporal concerns of the church.’ Mr. Barber, if not his warrant- 
ers, ought surely to have known that this is untrue. The repre- 
sentation in the same paragraph also, that ‘whoever the bishop 
sends, [the people] must receive, however much they dislike him, 
or however incompetent he may be to perform the duties of his 
office,’ in connexion with the preceding assertion, is artfully con- 
trived to make an unjust impression. The bishops have no power 
to constitute any one a preacher, or to send any one as such, unless 
he is first sentto them from the people, and alsoapproved by an annual 
conference ; except that, on proper recommendations in the intervals 
of conferences, they may temporarily employ him till the conference. 
The preachers also have no choice of stations. And as the people 
know that the various places cannot always have such as they 
might think the best preachers, so the preachers know that they 
cannot always go to such as they might think the best appointments. 
In a word, there is no bargaining for ‘ calls ;——nor any buying or 
selling out. Both the preachers and the people agree, that a third 
party—the bishops,—(who have, as they mutually believe, the 
good of all in view,) shall make the appointments. And although, 
in the abstract theory, and by mutual accord, the preachers go 
where they are sent, and the people receive those sent to them, yet, 
in the practical operation, it is perfectly well known that they are at 
{ull liberty to make their representations in regard to the appoint- 
ments ; and that these representations are always respectfully con- 
sidered, and if practicable attended to, so far as they can be har- 
monized with each other, and with the general interest. That each 
station cannot always be exactly gratified is plain, because different 
places sometimes ask the same individual. It is known, too, that the 
avowed course of the bishops is, always to consult, first, the inte- 
rests of the people ; and hence, from their superior acquaintance 
with the preachers, and the power of transferring them from differ... 
Vor. 1._—January, 1830. 10 
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ent conferences, those who are sent prove often both more useful 
and more acceptable than others probably could have been, though 
asked. Each appointment, beside, is only for a year; and if any 
serious dissatisfaction appear, changes can be made, and often are 
made: and the people have also the indisputable power to. with- 
hold their support, if in any case they judge so extreme a resort 
necessary. As in our itinerant system, however, there is a con- 
stant circulation of gifts and talents, some stations doubtless do 
occasionally acquiesce in appointments which would not be their 
immediate choice ; knowing them to be for a short time only. 
And so also do the preachers; and both on the same principle. 
Both do it because they consider such a mutual sacrifice as re- 
quisite to the most efficient and extensive usefulness of an itinerant 
system, and both choose to have this system supported and perpetu- 
ated. And if both our preachers and people are satisfied with it, 
why should others be troubled? By the way, we are well aware 
that the reason we have given is not at all likely to please the gen- 
tlemen of the Christian Spectator. But they must excuse us if we 
say, that the very reason for which our system displeases them is 
probably that for which it pleases us,—its tried, well known, and 
admirable adaptation to the spread of ‘ Methodism.’ 

But our assailants appear to have misgiven their own assertion, 
that ‘the bishops and preachers have nearly if not quite the entire 
control of the temporal concerns of the church ;’ and scenting, it 
would seem, some difficulty before them, essayed to provide the 
subterfuge that they were ‘liable to mistake,’ having ‘no per- 
sonal acquaintance with the system.’ We regret that they did 
not think of this before they so confidently connected their respon- 
sibility with that of Mr. Barber. But, say they, ‘What then ? the 
Methodist conferences have a fund, on which each preacher has a 
elaim who is not paid by the people his full allowance.-—* The 
fund which I speak of [says Mr. Barber, and consequently the 
Christian Spectator, ] arises principally from the yearly collections, 
and the “ book concern.” "—As to the ‘ yearly collections,’ we beg 
to be informed in what coffers this ‘fund’ is kept,-except in the 
pockets and hearts of our people ; and if they choose to shut these 
when they find the preachers are ‘incompetent,’ (for Mr. Barber 
has already adopted this favorite epithet,) how are we to get at it ? 
But, the ‘ book concern :’'—this unmanageable ‘book concern,” (as 
worrying and as terrifying to some of our small friends as Moses 
was to Pharaoh,) does not this cover all deficiencies, and raise the 
preachers to absolute independence ? And were we even to answer 
the gentlemen, it seems they have only to reply, that ‘ misrepresent- 
ations,’—(a polite term, we presume, in place of a more vulgar one 
of the same import,) are among the ‘ cunningly devised artifices’ by 
which Methodism is propagated. 

It would appear to us absolutely incredible, were not the glaring 
. proof before our eyes, that gentlemen having the slightest regard 
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for their own reputation, to say nothing of the feelings and interests 
of their neighbours, could: indulge themselves in such boldness of 
assertion, in such flippancy of declamation, and in such injustice 
and cruelty of insinuation and innuendo, respecting matters of 
which they demonstrate themselves so profoundly ignorant :—for, 
in charity, we must impute it to ignorance, or be compelled to 
resort to a more odious solution. We have neither time nor space, 
had we even the disposition, to go through the list of particulars ; 
yet we shall enumerate enough to sustain our positions. We give, 
for example, a specimen of the mode of calculation by which they 
arrive at their conclusions respecting the immense ‘fund’ of the 
‘ book concern.’—‘ Every Methodist, rich or poor, [says the Chris- 
tian Spectator,] must have a hymn book.’—Now every Methodist, 
rich or poor, knows this to be untrue. But, to go on, ‘multi- 
tudes who attend on the worship of that denomination, [continues 
the Christian Spectator, | without adding themselves to the 420,000, 
must have hymn books also.’—Multitudes know this to be equally 
fabulous. We greatly wish, indeed, that the multitudes of our con- 
gregations, and the ‘ 420,000’ members too, (at least all that could 
use them,) would have hymn books. Yet they know, as well as we 
do, that there is no ‘ must’ in the case ; and that it is but a very 
small proportion of our congregations who have any hymn books 
at all. We fear, in fact, that this might as truly be said of a large 
portion even of our members; and our chief regret here is, that 
we are thus compelled to expose this fact to our shame. Mr. Bar- 
ber, indeed, has the consideration, somewhet more than that of the 
Christian Spectator, to ‘strike off’? from his reckoning ‘all over the 
400,000’ members, that is to say 20,000 * for [he continues] those 
we will say, do not purchase hymn books.’ Now, considering that 
there are about 65,000 slaves, coloured people, and Indians, who 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, very many of 
whom would hardly know how to use a hymn book were it even 
presented to them ; that there are among us also a pretty respect- 
able number of ‘the lowest class of society,’ as Mr. Barber styles 
such poor people as Mr. Wesley had to deal with; and that, in 
very many families, probably not more than one hymn book will 
be found for a family ; we ought, perhaps, instead of wondering at 
this liberal allowance of Mr. Barber’s, rather to wonder that the 
Christian Spectator, which seems to have followed him so closely 
in other matters, should not have had at least the liberality to 
iollow him in this, Mr. Barber admits, too, that we do give an 
account of the dividends of the book concern; but hints at the 
same time, too broadly to be misunderstood, that he does not credit 
our statements ; and the Christian Spectator backs him ; and yet 
they ask us to tell them more. In a reverse of circumstances, 
what would be their own course in such a case? Would they, by 
vepetition, expose themselves to renewed and additional insult ? 
On this subject, in truth, the Christian Spectator absolutely over- 
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leaps all bounds, and curvets and gambols in a wildness of fancy that 
positively distresses us ;—distresses us, we mean, for the reputation 
of the Christian name; that a journal of that class, and under such a 
direction, in its anxiety to excite public alarm and jealousy against 
the Methodist ministry, should be so utterly and recklessly regardless 
of even the semblance of reality. ‘The Methodist itinerant clergy 
[say those gentlemen] hold in their hands a vast and unknown amount 
of wealth,’—‘ the thousands of Methodist churches and parsonages, 
all—belong to the clergy,’—and, they add, ‘who knows,—who can 
estimate the revenues of the General Conference? Who doubts that 
they are vast ??—-Now, if nobody ‘ knows’ them, how can any one be 
justified in representing them as ‘ vast?’ 'This seems positively almost 
equal to finding out the secret decrees; and we doubt whether any 
thing else ever did so nearly match it. But, to subvert at once all 


’ this aérial fabric, the visionary figment either of a disordered or a 


wicked brain, we affirm, in flat contradiction of the Christian Specta- 
tor, that of all ‘the thousands of Methodist churches and parsonages,’ 
there is not one of them that ‘ belongs to the clergy,’ in any such sense 
of property as the Christian Spectator, in coining for them this ‘ vast 
amount of wealth,’ insinuates. And, farther, that those ‘ vast revenues 
of the General Conference,’ are purely fabled. 

The gentlemen seem not to be aware that no ‘revenues’ or divi- 
dends, not only from our ‘ churches and parsonages,’ but none from the 
‘chartered fund,’ or even from the ‘book concern,’ are ever paid to 
the General Conference. To the annual Conferences the book concern 
and the chartered fund do pay dividends. Those from the latter shal! 
be noticed hereafter. At present we shall confine our remarks to those 
from the ‘ book concern.’ 

The highest annual dividend ever paid from the book concern to the 
annual Conferences, within our recollection, was $300 to each. But 
these Conferences of late having very considerably increased in num- 
ber, the annual dividend to each, for some time past, has been $150. 
In addition to these dividends, a certain portion of the expenses of the 
bishops are provided for from this concern ;—but with how sparing a 
hand, may be seen in a preceding article in this number. Some other 
incidental expenditures, for which we have no other means of pro- 
viding, are also defrayed by it ;—such as our occasional intercourse 
with our brethren in England, by an interchange of delegates ; togethe: 
with so much of the travelling expenses of oar delegates to the suc- 
cessive sessions of our General Conferences, as are not defrayed from 
other sources. This last item, though occurring quadrennially only, is 
nevertheless a serious one, and becomes increasingly so, in consequence 
of the great increase of our numbers, and the immense distance which 
many have to travel. But though for this portion of such expenses, the 
General Conference has, in point of fact, drawn on the ‘ book con- 
cern,’ yet this falls very far short of proving that this body possesses 
‘vast revenues,’—or even any revenue at all: for it may possibly yet 
appear that it has been on the credit of the book concern that the Ge- 
neral Conference has drawn, rather than on their ‘revenues.’ It is 
very doubtful whether the dividends even to the annual Conferences, 

jn the actual state of the book concern, can justly be denominated 
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revenue; although our knowledge of the positive suffering of many 
individuals in those bodies, and particularly among their superannuated 
members, and the widows and orphans dependent on them, induces us 
to pay these dividends, pitiful as they are. The gentlemen of the 
Christian Spectator do, indeed, politely perhaps according to their 
views of Christian courtesy, or else in contemptuous disdain of ‘ the 
itinerant Methodist clergy,’ exhibit us, in terms, as ‘a mendicant order,’ 
in every respect completely resembling the popish mendicant orders, 
except in three only. These three are, that we are Protestants, and 
they were not; we are a republic, and they were not; and we ‘are 
not bound to celibacy and individual poverty,’ as they were. And even 
of these points of dissimilitude, they seem reluctant to permit us to 
enjoy the benefit: for they immediately add,—‘ Whether by allowing 
its members to marry, and then pledging the common treasury to sup= ~ 
port the families of the deceased, it does not gain as much as it loses, 
at least admits of doubt.’ Now the trifling fault in this imposing pic- 
ture is, that the main ‘facts’ employed in its composition, nowhere 
exist,—except in the fancy of the painters. As a fancy piece it may 
be amusing enough to the lovers of mischievous fiction. But if those 
who gaze on it allow themselves to be deceived into the imagination 
that it is a true historical painting, they will be greatly in error; and 
the ‘Christian gentlemen’ who pass it as such, and induce others so to 
pass it, incur a weighty responsibility. For the truth is, we have no 
such ‘vast common treasury ;’—we give no such ‘ pledge ;’—nor, as 
to the fact, are the ‘ families of the deceased’ among us actually thus 
supported. The small pittance which we are enabled to contribute 
toward this object annually, (and we think it a really charitable and 
laudable one, though the Christian Spectator is so desirous to defeat 
it,) out of the small funds which we do possess, is honestly and truly 
exhibited; and whether the gentlemen of the Christian Spectator 
believe it or not, we know there are others that will. 

We should be sorry to entertain an idea that the interest which the 
gentlemen of the Christian Spectator take in our book concern, results 
from any personal ill will to us; or from any envy or coveting of the 
more comfortable provision made for our ministry than their own, if 
they will have it so, or if this were indeed the fact. Nor can we believe 
that their kind regard for our people, in labouring to convince them that 
this said concern is so grievous a tax on them, does in reality consist in 
any serious distress about the matter of the money ; which every man, 
woman, and child, among our people, knows they can give or withhold 
at their pleasure. The gentlemen themselves have too plainly indicated 
a different source of their uneasiness. Were our publications the vehi- 
cles of disseminating Hopkinsianism, Calvinism, or the peculiar system 
distinguished by those names united, those gentlemen, we suspect, would 
not trouble us much about the ‘ profits.’ But, look at ‘the book list !” 

‘The “ book list” {vay they] contains all the current Methodist biographies, 
such as Lives of the Wesleys and Fletchers, Lives of Coke, Benson, Gar- 
rettson, Mrs. Cooper, Hester Ann Rogers, and Jesse Lee, and the journals of 
Asbury and Nelson. It contains their standard doctrinal works, the works of Wes- 
ley and Fletcher and Clarke, “‘ Errors of Hopkinsianism,” “ Predestination Ex- 


amined,” and the like. It contains commentaries, b set: Clarke, Coke, and 
Benson. It contains also Methodist Discipline, Methodist Harmonist, Methodist 
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We thank them for advertising so many of our works ; and it does not 
escape us that, among others in the list, the ‘ Errors of Hopkinsianism,’ 
and ‘ Predestination Examined,’ and the like, have peculiarly attracted 
their attention. If they will have the goodness to continue to advertise for 
us, in future numbers, we will furnish them with complete catalogues. But 
we must frankly apprise them beforehand, of a fact with which, however, 
they are probably not altogether unacquainted, that in so far as their peculiar 
theological tenets are distinct from ours, (and, as we humbly but honestly 
conceive, distinct too from those in the Bible,) they will not find any pro- 
vision for the ‘ assiduous propagation’ of them, in this list. Our preachers 
and people both know, and it is candidly avowed, that the primary and 
main object of the Methodist book concern, as an auxiliary to our ministry, 
both directly in the circulation of the publications themselves, and indirect- 
ly, in the tributary aid which it affords to the ministry, is the spread of 
what we believe to be the genuine doctrines of the gospel, and true vital 
godliness and scriptural holiness. This is the true ‘spirit of the corps. 
And in view of this, our assailants would act wisely, we think, even for 
their own interest, to make themselves less busy respecting the Methodist 
book concern: for the more they oppose it, the more we shall support it. 
And whatever occasional differences may have existed among ourselves on 
minor points, they may be well assured that on one at least we are united 
as the heart of one man; and that is, that neither shall outright old ‘Cal- 
vinism,’ nor its alter ego, its other self, under the more specious guise ot 
‘Hopkinsianism,’ ever take entire possession of this fair portion of our 
globe, if ‘the Methodist book concern,’ and the Methodist preachers and 
aa with God’s blessing, can honestly and fairly hinder it. 

he state of the Methodist book concern is always reported at each suc- 
cessive session of the General Conference, whose proper business it is. At 
our late session in Pittsburg, a detailed and full account was publicly read, 
with open doors. It is only lately, indeed, that some certain gentlemen 
have become so much interested in regard to this establishment. While 
the ministry were endeavouring to rear it on their own responsibilitv, we 
heard of no efforts from such gentlemen to aid them, either by donations, 
or by the credit of their names for the procurement of funds; nor have we 
heard of any offers of assistance from them to discharge its debts. This is 
a matter of which the gentlemen appear not even to have dreamed. Our 
own people even have not so much as been applied to, much less teased, 
for this object. ‘The book concern has not assailed them with the inces- 
sant dun,—‘ the treasury is empty ;'—‘ debts to a heavy amount contracted 
in advance, —‘ the west,’—‘ the south,’—‘ the valley of the Mississippi,’ — 
‘the moral desolatsons,—the doleful lack of ‘competent ministers,’ &c, 
&c.—And yet we believe, and so do very many thousands in this land, 
ihat the Methodist book concern is an institution as deserving of its 
share of public patronage and countenance, as some others that might 
be named which arrogate the title of ‘national.’ Our books, and tracts, 
and periodicals, are prepared and published on our own responsibility. 
‘The public see them. If they approve, and choose, they buy them. If not, 
they leave them. And the points of actual observation which we present 
throughout the land, (to repeat the remark of Mr. Watson,) are too nu- 
merous for our enemies successfully to attempt, at this late day, to raise 
against us their hue and cry. 

One of the copyists of the Christian Spectator, (the Charleston Observer,} 
has insinuated, indeed, in a shapé equivalent to an assertion, that we ‘en- 
join it’ upon our ‘whole community’ to buy no other books than those 
issued from our own establishment. This is equalled only by the assertion 
of the Lexington (Va.) presbytery, in their pastoral address, that we 
tax our slave members a dollar a year. But as every individual of those 
‘slave members’ knows the falsehood of the latter, so do our whole ‘ com- 
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munity’ that of the former. Yet if any choose to buy Methodist books, 
and to patronise Methodist publications, why should ‘gentlemen’ busy 
themselves to prevent it? And since they evince a disposition to med- 
dle in this matter to an extent, as we conceive, beyond their legitimate 
province, and from obvious motives, we beg leave here respectfully to 
inform them that there are ‘ multitudes,’ both of Methodists and others, 
who, we doubt not, would prefer to pay ‘ seventy-five cents’ for a ‘ Method- 
ist? book, rather than to accept, gratis, some other books that could be 
named, not only of ‘ equal,’ but even of larger ‘ size,’ and however ‘ exten- 
sively used among Congregationalists and Presbyterians.’ And if they 
should even believe that there might be some profit on these sales, yet 
knowing, at the same time, that it does not go into any private pockets, 
nor is for any private emolument, but is applied to the same objects as 
those of our ministry generally, together with the relief of suffering minis- 
ters, and of the widows and orphans of those deceased, this, so far from 
being an inducement to them not to furnish themselves with such books, 
would have an effect precisely the reverse. 

Gentlemen of intelligence must certainly be aware that it is not fair to 
select a few of the most popular and saleable works, and to make these the 
data for an estimate of the whole business. There are very many other 
circumstances to be taken into the account, as professed booksellers them- 
selves very well know, and not a few of them to their sorrow. On many 
books, and on many editions of books, from various causes which even the 
most calculating and the most prudent cannot always anticipate or guard 
against, there will be actual losses; and these losses, in addition to ex- 
penses, bad debts, &c, must at least be covered and repaired, by other more 
certain and advantageous sales, or bankruptcy and ruin must follow. We 
see no reason to suspect, indeed, that even so deplorable a catastrophe as 
this, in regard to the Methodist book concern, would occasion to the gen- 
ilemen of the Christian Spectator any very great distress. And so far as 
their ‘misrepresentations’ can have influence, they have done all in their 
power to accomplish it. But we are thankful that there are others who 
regard this institution with a less jaundiced or evil eye, and who both can 
and will sustain it. 

It is true that the gentlemen of the Christian Spectator state that in this 
concern ‘ there are no sales on commission, and of course no bad debts ;’— 
that ‘the business is conducted on an entire cash principle.’ In making 
this statement, the gentlemen, we must say, have given evidence, we think, 
on their own page, that they had before them at the time a source of better 
information, which they either did not take the trouble to examine, or, 
if they did, they have wilfully and dishonorably perverted it. And, in 
cither case, so far as ‘ Methodism’ is concerned, they forfeit, in our judg- 
ment, any title to the character of diligent, enlightened, and candid review- 
ers. If this painful conclusion shall seem to the reader in any measure 
harsh, we beg him for a moment to suspend his judgment tll we can 
lay before him the ‘facts’ which impel us to it, and he shall then judge 
for himself. 

In the Christian Advocate and Journal of November 7, 1828, the agents 
of the Methodist book concern caused the insertion of the following no- 
tice, viz :— 

‘ Debts due to the Methodist Book Concern—The agents of this concern having 
been directed by the late General Conference to close all outstanding accounts, 
and to collect all debts due, with the least practicable delay, notice is hereb 
given that aceounts have been forwarded to various individuals, and others wil! 
shortly be forwarded ; together with notices of notes due. Payment from all per- 
sons knowing themselves indebted is earnestly and respectfully requested. In all 
cases of non-compliance, the accounts and notes will be placed in the proper 
hands for collection, without respect to persons. The concern is making ex- 
ertions to pay all its own debts, and to prosecute its business efficiently, on an 
entire cash principle. To accomplish this, it is indispensably necessary to press 
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the payment of debts due. Sueh accounts as are sent to the Conferences, and 
are not duly settled, will also be placed in hands for collection.’ 

In the above notice, the reader will please to observe the words—‘ on an 
entire cash principle. ‘The same are-marked in the Christian Spectator 
as a quotation. e do not find those words in Mr. Barber’s pamphlet ; 
nor have we any recollection that they have been used any where else, in 
reference to our book concern, except in the above notice, and in the Chris- 
tian Spectator. We think it fair therefore to infer, that the Christian 
Spectator derived them from that notice. We ask the reader, then, in 
view of these premises, to look back at the notice from which the words 
have been extracted, and to decide whether it justifies the representation, 
that the business of the Methodist book concern is conducted on ‘an entire 
cash principle,’ and that there could be ‘no bad debts.’ Does not this very 
notice contain the most explicit proof that ‘the business’ had not been so 
‘conducted ?’? Nay, that it was not then so conducted; unless the gentle- 
men can show that ‘exertions’ to accomplish an object are identical with 
the accomplishment. And if they can establish this position, then they 
are sure of annihilating ‘ Methodism ;’ for they cannot doubt their ‘ exer- 
tions’ to do it. 

It is very apparent that the gentlemen have had opportunities of seeing 
the Christian Advocate and Journal. And who that sees that paper could 
be ignorant that though our business is not now, as formerly, conducted 
‘on commission,’ yet it is, nevertheless, not ‘on an entire cash principle, — 
neither in regard to our various and widely circulated periodicals, nor in 
relation to our books in general: and that, consequently, both ‘debts,’ and 
‘bad debts,’ might be still accruing; and to an amount which the Chris- 
tian Spectator could not possess the means of estimating. Even ‘notes’ 
imay be ‘ bad debts,’ not excepting bank ‘notes ;’ as we should imagine 
gentlemen in JVew-Haven must pretty well know. 

The aforesaid notice, which the Christian Spectator has thought proper 
so disingenuously to distort, contained proof, moreover, that the Methodist 
hook concern had ‘debts due’ to it, both in ‘outstanding accounts’ and 
‘notes :’ that there were also ‘debts’ due from it, which it was ‘making 
exertions to pay,’ and to enable it to accomplish which, it had beconie ‘ in- 
dispensably necessary to press the payment of debts due’ to it. Have not 
our reviewers, then, to use the mildest language, exhibited a most unac- 
countable deficiency in their examination of this subject, or a most culpa~ 
ble want of candour in their representation of it? If there were ‘debts’ 
due to the book concern at all, what could justify ‘Christian gentlemen’ in 
asserting that none of them are ‘bad?’ Do they know who our debtors 
are, and what they owe? If they do, how did they obtain this knowledge : 
And if they do not, how could they venture their assertion ? 

But, say the gentlemen, ‘ There are no sales on commission, and of course 
no bad debts..—Can the gentlemen be in earnest? If they are not, their 
trifling is too mischievous for a jest: and if they are, their logic is such as 
we should not have expected from Yale. We think their ‘of course’ a 
plain non sequitur: there may be—‘no sales on commission,’ —and yet 
there may be—‘ bad debts.’ 

But did not the gentlemen know that there had been ‘sales on commis- 
sion?’ However unfair a use they have made of our publications, we 
think they have themselves warranted us in believing that they had seen 
enough of them to furnish them with this knowledge. If they did know it, 
their mode of stating the case was at least very defective and illiberal. 
And if they did not ‘know it, we must repeat they were very ill qualified 
for the office they assumed, and very culpably so, considering the liberties 
they take, and when the means of better information were so numerous 
and accessible. Now, if there had been ‘sales on commission, —though 
this mode of conducting the business had ceased,—yet ‘debts’ might have 
previously accumulated, and ‘bad’ ones too. ‘The truth is that this had 
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not only been the ‘ fact,’ but very extensively and onerously so to the book 
concern. nd it was not only from ‘sales’ not on a ‘cash principle,’ that 
it had sustained losses, but much more so from books printed, published, 
and sent abroad, yet not sold. It might at first view, perhaps, not be alto- 
gether agreeable intelligence to the gentlemen, that such books as are 
named in the Methodist ‘ book list? have been, for some thirty or forty years 
past, sent out in all directions over this continent« It is, nevertheless, a 
‘fact.’ But it may be some relief to them to be informed, that up to the 
time of the late General Conference, a large amount of these books had not 
actually been sold: and that during such a succession of years, a large 
proportion of those on hand had suffered very materially, both from de- 
vouring time, and from the numerous auxiliary agents. which time brings 
into operation. 'The gentlemen can probably conceive, too, that books ‘on 
commission,’ manent over such a country, and where the agents are so 
‘frequently changed, and have so much else to occupy them, might be liable 
to peculiar and extensive damages. In addition, ‘ the concern’ had borne 
all the expenses of transportation, with all losses and damages by sea or 
land. Intercourse had been held, too, both with booksellers and merchants, 
on credit and on commission, and the ordinary risks and losses had been 
incurred in this way also. 

There is one other view of this subject, which does not seem at all to 
have entered into the calculations of the Christian Spectator. When the 
formation of certain ‘national’ institutions, so called, was proposed, we 
were importunately urged, as a then acknowledged ‘evangelical’ denomina- 
tion, to unite with them. We declined ; preferring to conduct our operations 
distinctly, and in our own way. An intimation was pretty speedily re- 
ceived that such an attempt on our part would be a very hazardous one. 
Indeed, in an official report of one of those institutions, it was frankly 
stated that they proposed to spread themselves ‘ over the whole ground of 
the religious education of youth ;’—to make ‘ the subjects of their imme- 
diate labours’ the whole of the ‘three millions’ of children then consituting 
the rising hope of the country ;—to ‘ keep pace with every increase of popu- 
lation,’ and, consequently, to assume to themselves the exclusive formation 
of the character of our entire future population. Their grand axiom was, 
that ‘ the experience of the civilized world demonstrates that the character 
of the man is built on the principles instilled into the mind of the child.’ 


In view of this great axiom, they avowed themselves ‘ desirous, not only of 


furnishing their own schools with suitable books, but of introducing such 
books into schools of a different description, and of rendering them so 
abundant as to force out of circulation those which tend to mislead the mind, 
and to fill it with what must be injurious to it in subsequent life ;/—they 


being judges. ‘This they themselves regarded as ‘ an engine, which, when 


put into full operation, would work with great and unexampled power.’ 


And we confessed it to be one of such power, that we were unwilling to trust 
the working of it o:1. our children, to any other hands than our own. 

In this emergency, the book concern was our only refuge; and our 
friends have felt and know it. The agents of this institution, relying on 
its credit, and on the enlightened liberality of the community to sustain it, 
said, let our friends proceed with their societies, and take care of their own 
children, and see that they shall not be ‘thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of [another] corps,’ and we will see to it that the necessary publications 
shall be provided. Preparations were accordingly made to fulfil this 
pledge. Not by requiring, as a preliminary, that ‘ $20,000’ should first be. 
raised in one city, for a building alone for a single institution; nor out of 
any ‘vast common treasury,’ or ‘ vast revenues; but with funds which 
were borrowed, both from individuals and from banks, and on which inte- 
rest has been regularly paid, and for the ultimate repayment of which the 
‘ book concern’ alone made itself responsible. With these funds, buildings 
have been procured and enlarged ; our printing office and bindery furnished 
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and extended ; stereotype plates, presses, and other apparatus, provided; 
Sunday school books, tracts, Bibles and Testaments, sent out; and our 
depositories extensively supplied; and not ‘ on an entire cash principle.’ 

t was but a very short time, however, before we were made to feel that 
the prediction of our inability to sustain these operations, single handed, 
Was not an unmeaning one ; and that without some extra aid, our public- 
ations would indeed be forced ‘ out of circulation.’ To meet this exigence, 
the ‘publishing fund’ was proposed. The objects and principles of this 
fund, and the amount received for it, have been fully and publicly stated. 
Even this fund, ‘for the purpose of printing Bibles, tracts, and Sunday 
school books,’ Mr. Barber has not hesitated to assail. There needs no other 
proof of his ‘spirit.’ He seems to be ignorant too that it is not from the 
distinct operations of any single denomination that any danger can be 
apprehended, either to civil or to religious liberty; and that we impute to 
no denomination any design to subvert either. We have not indeed con- 
curred in the expediency of the extensive combinations of denominations, 
and have been of opinion that, in the course of time, and when adequate 
means should be provided, there might not be wanting pretexts and instru- 
ments by which one or more in the ‘Union,’ would find it both convenient and 
practicable to attain such an ascendancy as to cause the weaker, when too 
late, to regret their amalgamation. If the different denominations conduct 
their operations distinctly and independently, they will always be a check, 
and indeed, also, a stimulus, to each other. Their mutual and known 
responsibility, as well at the bar of public opinion as at an infinitely higher 
tribunal, will have its full operation : and even their occasional discussions, 
thus restrained, may not be unproductive of ultimate and real good. 'These 
were some of our views for preferring to continue to manage our own 
affairs in our own way: and even these we should probably not have made 
public, had not the necessity of it been forced upon us in self defence. 

The gentlemen of the Christian Spectator, very prudently we think, 
have not ventured, however, to follow Mr. Barber in assailing this ‘ pub- 
lishing fund.’ Indeed, it is to us a most marvellous thing that Congrega- 
tional or Presbyterian brethren should hazard an attack on us in regard to 
revenues, funds, or management of any sort: and that this pa. 
from New-England too !—To have attacked our provision for the printing 
of ‘ Bibles, Sunday school books, and tracts,’ would have been an outrage 
too gross even for the purposes of the Christian Spectator. 

In short, the truth is, that under the operation of the causes stated, and 
in such a tract of time, the book concern, though possessed of stock, and 
of debts due to it, unquestionably sufficient for the most perfect security of 
its creditors, was found, nevertheless, at the late General Conference, to 
be very heavily in debt. The agents assured the Conference that they had 
not funds to defray even the balance of the expenses of the delegates ; and 
that their draughts for this purpose, could not be paid, except by increasing 
the debt. It was in-view of this that the Conference, on the advice of their 
agents, ordered that no more books, of any description, should be allowed 
to go out ‘on commission ;—that the payment of debts due to us, where 
there was any hope of collecting them, should be pressed; that the debts 
due from us should not be suffered to accumulate farther, and that the 
agents should apply their most assiduous efforts for their gradual and ulti- 
mate extinction. This they have accordingly been doing. And hence their 
notices through the Christian Advocate and Journal, with this bearing. 
Hence also the great sacrifices which they have made in the sales of stock 
since the session of the General Conference, both of that which remained 
scattered over the country in a perishing condition, and also of that in the 
general depositories in New-York and Cincinnati. If the gentlemen of the 


Christian Spectator doubt these statements, we shall be happy to od ogi 
inventories of some scores of thousands of dollars, nominal value, both of’ 
‘books’ and ‘debts,’ and to dispose of them at a very large and liberaj 
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discount; and such inventories shall be accompanied too with ample testi- 
mony, both competent and credible, that they are just and true. 

In addition to the ‘ book concern,’ ‘ there is [also] what is called “ The 
Chartered Fund,” of an amount [say the gentlemen] which we find no 
where set forth.’ This is rather marvellous. They state that we issue ‘a 
newspaper, of which 25,000 copies are distributed weekly ;’ which, by the 
by, is ‘denied.’ Yet there are certainly enough of them ‘ distributed’ to 
render inexcusable such extreme want of information, on the part of gen- 
tlemen undertaking to enlighten others respecting us. Our ‘newspaper,’ 
moreover, is furnished with an ¢ndex : and this index, in the last volume, 
contains references, under the head ‘Chartered Fund,’ to places in the 
‘newspaper’ in which both the ‘ amount’ and the objects of this fund are 
distinctly ‘set forth.’ It appears, too, that Mr. Barber, the friend of the 
gentlemen, had access to ‘a file of the Christian Advocate and Journal,’ 
and doubtless could have supplied them with it, if they had not one them- 
selves. Now in the paper of January 16, 1829, there is a statement, under 
a heading in capitals,—* Tue Cuarterep Funp,’—in which it is ‘ set forth’ 
that it then amounted to $27,075.96. And in the paper for May 16, 1829, 
the principal articles of the charter are also published. It is not true, more- 
over, that this fund is in the hands of ‘the itinerant clergy ;’ though the 
interest of it, after deducting expenses or losses, is paid over by the trus- 
tees, to be applied as directed in the charter; yet under limitations and 
restrictions, ‘ enough,’ we think, ‘ to satisfy the scruples of the most jealous 
hater of clerical salaries.—If the gentlemen desire farther information 
respecting this ‘fund,’ and will have the goodness to address any commu- 
nication to the treasurer, Joseph L. Inglis, Esq., of Philadelphia, he will, 
we doubt not, ‘satisfy’ their ‘most jealous’ inquiries. It now pays $90 
per annum to each annual conference. And these dividends, with those 
of the book concern before stated, are the ‘ vast revenues of the Genera! 
Conference,’ (the application of which even that body has not the power to 
divert,) to be divided among more than 1800 ministers and their families, 
(including 120 superannuated,) together with the widows and orphans of 
those ‘ deceased’ in a series of years, and in so numerous a body. If the 
gentlemen will look at this picture, and then on that drawn by them, and 
possess the sensibilities even of common humanity, we shall not envy 
their reflections. 

But our compositor, who takes these sheets almost barely dry from our 
pen, informs us that our prescribed limits are full. We wished to add a 
word on ‘the salaries,’ but are obliged to forego it: and have only room to 
say that the calculations of the gentlemen on this point, are grossly errone- 
ous, and utterly deceptive. at our Discipline allows our ministers to 
receive, tf provided for them, and what they do receive, are entirely differ- 
ent things. This remark applies equally to ‘ house rent,’ ‘ table expenses,” 
‘fuel’ and to the widows’ and the orphans’ ‘ right to draw,’ as in every 
other case. Except in a few cities and prineipal towns, it is very rarely 
that these allowances are ever actually received. In ‘ multitudes’ of cases 
but a very small portion of them is received: and in no instance is any 
such claim ever admitted among us in the nature of ‘debt;’ nor are an 
unpaid balances ever allowed to be brought forward again, after the distri- 
butions of the current year. When the Charleston Observer, then, one of 
the allies of the Christian Spectator, insinuates that the Methodist itinerant 
ministry ‘vote their own salaries and pay themselves,’ and ‘receive a much 
more ample compensation than the ministers of any other denomination,’ 
and it is recollected that that paper is conducted by one who is himself a 
professed minister of the gospel,—the friends of Christianity cannot but 
blush for him, if he does not for himself. 

The gentlemen of the Christian Spectator give the finishing touch to 
their chimerical tale of the ‘ salary’ of *a married [Methodist] preacher,’ by 
saying’—‘and if his people «ill sometimes go round into congregations of 
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other denominations and beg for him ;’—and this they add, too, to all the 
ample list before given, and ‘ besides the little occasional free-will offerings 
of his people.” We have never known such a case. But if one such ever 
has happened, we acknowledge our deep mortification; ‘and if the gentle- 
men will have the goodness to specify the amount so begged, in any such 
instance, either from themselves, or from any who may have authorized 
them thus to gibe us, we pledge our best exertions to have them repaid, 
with interest. Nor, ‘mendicants’ as we may be, will we even mention any 
drawback on account of the beggings of others among us. 

In attacking us, the gentlemen are anxious to contradistinguish them~ 
Selves as preéminent democrats. But they had probably forgotten how, 
while the denominations to which they probably belong held the reins of 
power in Connecticut, pessons not of their order had been tawed,—and 
their goods and chattels sold, even to the poor man’s cow,—to support 
them. This ‘Congregational tyranny,’ ‘Methodism’ has contributed to 
subvert ;—and for this offence, the late ‘ecclesiastical aristocracy’ of Con- 
necticut seem not likely speedily to forgive it. Those exactions too would 

rhaps amply counterbalance any little sums that may have been begged 
or us. The gentlemen had probably forgotten also their ‘Review on the 
character of Oliver Cromwell,’ in which they not only vindicate his driving 
the parliament from their hall, as a pack of caitiffs, and taking the whole 

vernment into his own hands by military force ;—but they go much farther. 
hey maintain that, after the rival factions of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists, who, as well as the High Churchmen and others, mutually and 
equally aspired to spring into the saddle and usurp the supremacy, had been 
uelled, and order restored, yet even then his acceptance of the sceptre in 
orm, and the transmission of the crown to his family, would have been 
‘ justified.’ And these are our unparagoned democrats! ‘Their friend Mr. 
Barber’s ‘ideas on government,’ seem exactly antipodal. He attacks the 
General Conference for confessing, that, in a case where no other choice 
might be left, they would consider * even a despotic government preferable 
to a state of unbridled anarchy.’ It seems then, that, in such a case, he 
would prefer ‘unbridled anarchy! And the Christian Spectator ‘hopes 
that what he has written may be widely circulated.’ 

Our views of Methodist ‘ Episcopacy,’ and our general polity, have been 
sufficiently expressed elsewhere not to need repetition here. We should 
think indeed that our Congregational and Presbyterian brethren might 
find perhaps sufficient employment in settling their own differences, 
whether on polity or ‘ doctrines,’ without assailing their neighbours. And 
before the gentlemen issue another olio ‘on Methodism,’ we advise them 
to be suré that they are at least better informed. ‘The levity with which 
they have pronounced judgment ona system with which they acknowledge 
they have ‘no personal acquaintance,’ cannot but be severely reprobated. 
And if it be considered a mark of baseness in private life, to decide offi- 
ciously and dogmatiéally on personal affairs which we do not understand, 
what can justify that procacity of censure which sweeps as wantonly as 
ignorantly through the whole of a large and respectable community ? 





Notice to Readers.—It is our design that each article in this publication shali 
ardinarily be completed in the same number in which it is commenced. That two 
of those in the present number are to be ‘ continued,’ has been unavoidable, with- 
out either extending the number beyond its prescribed limit, or restricting it to 
too little variety. No article however shall, in any instance, be allowed to be 
continued beyond the close of the volume. Each volume shall be complete in 
itself. For such defects as may be discovered in our first essays to furnish a period- 
ical of this class, it is hoped that, in addition to the ordinary allowances, the can- 
dour of the reader may find a sufficient apology in the peculiar disadvantages to. 
which the beginnings of such undertakings must necessarily be subjected. From 
severer critics, we shall be happy, instead of censure, rather to receive, for the im- 
provement of our future numbers, the subsidiary contributions of their abler pens. 
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